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Dr. Minturn.—So read the sign which was 
hung just below one of the front windows; and as 
the young practitioner surveyed it, he modestly 
hoped that it would not draw a great many calls 
while he was away from home, and wondered if 
he had not better take it down and leave it 
until he returned with his bride. He had just 
graduated, had not yet tried practicing, and was 
rather sanguine in his ideas upon the subject. 
He finally decided to let it hang, as it would 
serve for an advertisement while he was away ; 
and writing on a slip of paper that he would be 
at home on the eighteenth of the month, which 
important piece of information he placed beneath 
his name, he departed on his short journey. 

The marriage came off, quietly and inexpen- 
sively, at the house of the bride’s uncle. Annie 
had lived with this uncle ever since she was a 
little orphan child of three years. Now, having 
been fitted out respectably, in the way of cloth- 
ing, which, with his large family and limited 
means was all her uncle could afford to do, she 
left, with Charlie, for his near home, with mahy 
kind wishes and prayers for her happiness. 

Dr. Minturn’s sole tangible possessions were 
a horse and buggy, a very few articles of furni- 
ture, a pretty good stock of medicines and sur- 
gical instruments, and a loving little wife, whom 
he well-nigh idolized. He had rented a tiny 
house, in the pretty village of Pineville, and had 
boldly hung up his sign, although it was directly 
opposite to that of Dr. Jagger, who supported 
his with many years of experience, a generous 
sprinkling of gray hairs, and great pomposity of 
manners. The unpretending little house, rented 
by the new doctor, consisted of three rooms, all 
of which were obliged to do double or treble 
duty. One was a combination of parlor, sitting- 
room, and office; the kitchen served also for a 
dining-room, and the one sleeping apartment 
was the spare room when company came. 

Annie's skillful hands soon transformed their 
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Roses and other 


abode into alittle Paradise. 
flowering vines were trained over it, shedding 
their fragrance all around ; bright flowers flashed 
from every available nook; hanging-baskets were 
fashioned of mosses and creepers; curtains of 
snowy muslin were suspended from the windows; 
glasses and shells, filled with buds and blossoms, 
were liberally distributed around the rooms ; and 
innumerable little inexpensive things, which only 
a woman’s hand can form, filled up the voids, 
giving an air of refinement, and purity, and com- 
fort to the whole. But people cannot subsist. 
upon pretty knick-knacks; even a plain way of 
living requires money for its support; and our 
friends became painfully conscious of this un- 
pleasant fact as the romance of their lives was 
invaded by the appearance of the empty flour- 
barrel and butter-plate, and a perverse lack of 
patients. 

Annie would sit in her front window, and 
watch the patients flock to the house of her op- 
posite neighbor, and wonder why people would 
persist in rushing blindly on to their ruin, as 
she felt certain they were doing in thus passing 
by her husband. Of course, she reasoned, a 
talented young man, just fresh from the hos- 
pitals, must be better posted than one who had 
been rusticating for so many years in a country 
town. She had heard that a wife had much in- 
fluence in establishing a practice, and she re- 
solved that if her husband lacked business, it 
should not be owing to any dereliction of duty 
on her part, She gathered all the children of 
the neighborhood about her, and amused them 
by the hour with stories; she dressed dolls for 
the little girls, and played horse with the boys. 
She received all calls with the utmost affability, 
returned them promptly, and was sociable with 
the most stupid and tiresome, as well as with 
the most eligible inhabitants of the town. Pine- 
ville was a place of considerable gayety, and 
the new comers, on principle, responded to all 
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their invitations to parties and tea-drinkings, 
molasses-candy frolics, quiltings, and sewing- 
societies. They threw open their own small 
house in return, and entertained pleasantly and 
freely, putting themselves on a diet of potatoes 
and salt for days afterward to make up for the 
extra outlay. People visited them, liked them, 
and made much of them, but, in a business way, 
ignored them. Her best friends seemed to forget, 
in times of sickness, that Annie had a husband, 
and persistently sent for their cld physician. 

When our friends came in contact with Dr. 
Jagger, the latter always shook hands in a pomp- 
ous manner, smiled with an air of satisfaction, 
which seemed to say, ‘‘ you are not in the least 
in my way, and are quite welcome to remain 
here if you wish,’ and blandly inquired how 
they liked ‘ our little town.’ When others in- 
quired his opinion of the new doctor, he would 
stroke his own gray beard affectionately, and 
reply, ‘‘ Oh, a clever boy enough! A very clever 
boy, but needs experience.”’ This style of 
eulogy was not exactly calculated to throw pa- 
tients in the way of the new candidate, who, 
penniless and half discouraged, was awaiting 
calls. 

It is true that, owing to the fact that Dr. 
Jagger was sometimes away, and was too tired 
to ride when wanted, our friend found some 
few opportunities for airing his medical know- 
ledge; but the generality of his patients were 
either very poor pay, or no pay at all, as his 
opponent showed remarkable energy for being 
on hand for people of importance. Humanity, 
however, cannot always be ubiquitous, and the 
time came when Dr. Jagger was wanted for one 
of his wealthiest patients, and he was away from 
home. The occasion was urgent, and Dr. Min- 
turn was called. It was a case of fever, which 
the older physician had been attending, and he 
had pronounced his patient fully convalgscent, 
A relapse, however, accompanied with unexpect- 


ed symptoms, had alarmed her friends, and they } 
} decision. 


had speedily gathered around her from far and 
near. 

When Dr. Minturn first entered the sick room 
he started, supposing, for a moment, that the 
lady must have died since the messenger left 
home, and that they were now holding her 
funeral. Arranged in a neat row around the 
walls seemed to be all the old men and women 
of the neighborhood, with their hands folded 
and their faces drawn up into solemn knots, 
ready to do duty, as mourners, at a moment’s 


warning. Occasionally, one old woman at a 











return noiselessly to her seat, perhaps remark- 
ing, in an audible whisper, to her next neighbor, 
‘* Poor thing! she seems to be sinking!’’ or some 
other equally cheering bit of news. In one 
corner of the room were seated two little boys, 
trying to look demure and sad, with their feet 
dangling in the air. Finatly, one of them slip- 
ped down, and proceeded to pet a cat, which 
seemed to be imbued with the general feeling of 
silence pervading the apartment. But he was 
immediately called to order by a rigid female, 
who had mounted guard over him. ““ George 
Washington!” was shrieked in a harsh whisper, 
‘come right back here to your seat! Ar'n’t 
you ashamed to be playing when your aunt Sallie 
is almost dying! See how much better Thomas 
Jefferson behaves.” 

Thus admonished, the young culprit returned 
to his seat beside his twin brother, feeling that 
in some way, which he did not exactly under- 
stand, he had been instrumental in killing his 
aunt. 

‘* Do you think she will be likely to last long?” 
was whispered in the doctor’s ears. 

‘* Not at this rate,’’ he replied aloud, advane- 
ing to the bedside of the patient. He felt the 
pulse, and remarked, ‘It is high, but it is owing 
more to unnecessary excitement than to fever. 
This room is too warm and close; she must be 
moved.” 

‘Oh, doctor! it will kill her!’ was whispered 
by one who seemed to be commander-in-chief. 

“Did you send for “me to prescribe for this 


} patient?” demanded the doctor. 


‘¢ Yes.”’ 

«Then I expect to ‘have my orders obeyod. 
Wirt have you here?’ and he opened a door 
leading into an adjoining room. It proved to 
be a parlor: one of those dreary, unused parlors 
one so frequently finds in the country, which are 
seldom opened except for funerals ; it is probable 
that this one would very soon have been required 
for this purpose had it not been for our friend’s 
*‘ This will do,’’ remarked the doctor, 
authoritatively. ‘Open tlie windows to air the 
room, and put up a bedstead as quickly as pos- 
sible, we will move her at once. This close room, 
with so many to breathe the air, and all this 
whispering, is enough to kill a well person.” 

There was an air of command in Dr. Minturn’s 
manner which enforced obedience, and mechani- 
cally the men and women, who had seemed 
almost like mummies, proceeded to execute his 
orders. The sick woman was soon moved, and 
quickly began to revive under the influence of 


time would tip-toe softly to the bedside of the } the fresh, cool air. Her numerous attendants, 
invalid, clasp her hands, roll up her eyes, and } having nothing further to do, proceeded to 
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arrange themselves against the, walls of this 
room. 

“] cannot allow this,’’ said the doctor. ‘ You 
will undo all thet I have done. But one person 
at atime mus stay in the room with her. I 
wish her to} .ve pure air to breathe; and there 
js to be no whispering here; if you have any- 
thing to say, say it in an ordinary tone.” 

And he held the door open in such a decided 
way, that all but the commander-in-chief passed 
through. 

« Boys, you had better go out to play,’’ he re- 
marked, as George Washington and Thomas Jef- 
ferson were bunglingly tryiag to walk on tip-toe. 

They needed no second admonition, but were 
soon rolling on the grass, and our friend was 
thenceforth enshrined in their hearts as ‘‘ a bully 
doctor.” 

The recovery of this patient was rapid, and Dr. 
Minturn, in consequence, won some reputation 
as a skillful.practitioner. His prompt, decided 
manner had gained for him the respect of those 
who had been made to yield to his power, and 
the result was some little practice. Finally, an- 
other patient fell into his hands, which proved 
to be of the utmost value to him. 

Miss Dickford had been confined to her bed 
for many years, and her case had already bafiled 
the skill of twelve physicians. It had been her 
custom to send for every new one who came into 
the neighborhood, and each one in turn had 
doctored her for pretty muth every disease that 
human flesh is heir to, but in vain; she was still 
burdened with every imaginable pain and ache, 
and was unable to turn without assistance. As- 
sistance, however, she always had in liberal 
quantities, as it was well known that she was 
possessed of a large fortune, and it seems to be 
human nature to sympathize most deeply with 
those who are thus situated. She had heard of 
Dr. Minturn’s skill in the case just cited, and 
therefore sent for him. He had also heard of 
her, and had made up his mind that a diseased 
imagination was the sole cause of her illness. 

A drive of a few miles brought Dr. Minturn to 
the residence of, his new patient. After he had 
carefully felt of her pulse, examined her tongue, 
and made a few inquiries,she languidly opened 
her eyes, and asked, in a suppressed whisper, as 
though she were almost afraid of disturbing her 
own departing spirit, 

“Do you think there is-any hope for me, 
doctor ?”’ 

‘‘Hope for you? Yes, to be sure I do. I will 
have you out in two weeks, if you will only 
follow my directions faithfully. I saw several 
such cases in the hospitals. All that is required 
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; is a physician who understands your disease, 
and, on your part, perfect obedience to his 
orders.”’ 

A faint smile flitted across the countenance of 
the invalid, and she found the strength to shake 
her head slightly. ‘Oh, no, doctor! you do 
not know how sick Iam; if you have me out in 
two years, you will go beyond my most sanguine 
expectations.” 

‘** Very well, ma’am,”’ said her visitor, rising. 

‘Why, doctor,” she asked, in alarm, ‘are 
you not going to do anything for me ?’’ 

} ‘‘No; there is no use in attempting the case 
$ unless [ can have strict obedience; and I see 
; that you are not disposed to give it.’’ : 

‘*T will promise to do whatever yousay; pray 

} do not leave me, for I was really in hope that 
you might give me some relief.” 

‘“*My relief will be a perfect cure; but, in 
order to effect this, you must not vary one iota 
from my instructions.” 

Faithful acquiescence in all his orders was 
solemnly promised. And the patient, thoroughly 
aroused and excited by so much earnestness, and 
such perfect certainty on the part of her com- 
panion, watched his movements with the utmost 


interest. 


; Taking from his package of medicines a small 
bundle of pulverized carbonate of magnesia, ¢o- 
lered with tincture of cochineal, which he hxd 
prepared expressly for this occasion before leav- 
ing home, he proceeded to measure it very carc- 
fully on the point of his knife-blade, and make 
it up into tiny powders. 

Miss Dickford’s eyes dilated as she watched 
him, and she forgot to talk in a whisper. 

«* What a beautiful color !’’ she exclaimed. 
never saw any medicine like that before.” 

‘No, of course you never did ; itis something 
entirely new, and probably has never been heard 
of by the doctors of this neighborhood. You’ 
know I have just.come from the city hospitals ; 
there are constant improvements going on in 
our profession,’’, And holding his knife-blade, 
which contained some of the powder, critically 
before his eyes, he carefully removed an atom 
or two before doing it up in bits.of paper. 

When he had finished, he counted his powders 
twice, and then seenied to be buried in a brown 
study, from which he had finally emerged with 
the remark, 

‘IT don’t know whether it will be quite safe to 
leave these with you.” 

“Why?” 

«« Because they will have a very powerful effect, 
} and it is absolutely necessary that my instruc- 
} tions should be followed to the letter.”’ 


“] 
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« But I will promise faithfully to follow them. 
I will not vary one iota,” said the excited woman. 

The doctor laid down the powders, saying, 

«Let me see your watch.” 

The time-piece was handed to him, and he 
compared it with his own. 

“ Yes, itis right; you may time yourse’® by 
this. Take a powder now, and in just ti -ee 
hours and a half, (three and a quarter will . t 
answer,) you may take another. Continue to 
take them at intervals of three hours and a half 
through the day, until six in the evening; after 
that, if it is only a minute after, you must not 
touch them until six o’clock in the morning; 
then begin again, on the very minute, and con- 
tinue them through the day, as before. The 
effect of these powders will be quick and won- 
derful, if the rules are strictly adhered to, but 
if not, I will not be responsible for their effects. 
By to-morrow you will feel like sitting up, but 
there again I must caution you; if you exert 
your newly acquired strength too soon, you will 
lose it. Lie still until the day after to-morrow ; 
then you may allow yourself to be propped up 
with pillows, and sit up in bed as long as you 
like; but you must not leave the bed until I see 
you again. [ will call day after to-morrow. I 
have given you powders enough to last until 
then.”’ 

‘* But, doctor,” said the lady, hesitatingly, ‘if 
I do not feel even like sitting up in bed ?”’ 

““You will feel like it,’ was the reply, in a 
decided tone. ‘I know the power of my medi- 
cine. The trouble will be to keep you from go- 
ing farther.”” And the doctor went home, hay- 
ing already effected half of the cure. 

In two days he called again, and found his 
patient sitting up in bed, her eyes bent atten- 
tively upon her watch, which she held in her 
hand, waiting for a half minute to expire before 
she could take her medicine. 

“This is just as it should be,’’ said the doctor, 
in a cheerful voice. ‘I see, by your improve- 
ment, that you have kept your promise.”’ 

Miss Dickford swallowed her powder, and 
looked up at her visitor. 

“* Now you feel restless and tired of the bed, 








and would like to make another move,’ gaid 
the doctor, in a confident tone. 

«* Yes—may I?” 

“Not to-day,” was the decided reply. «J 
will call again to-morrow, and if you continue to 
improve so rapidly, which you certainly will if 
you follow my orders strictly, you may occupy 
a rocking-chair.”’ 

By the next day Miss Dickford was ready to 
move on. 

‘** Your medicine is really wonderful, doctor,” 
said she. ‘Just think how many years I have 
lain there, unable to raise my head, and now 
you are curing me so quickly?” 

“I knew there would be no difficulty. if I 
could have my orders obeyed,”’ was the reply. 

The next step in her recovery was walking. 
This had to be undertaken very cautiously, for 
she had been out of practice so long that she had 
entirely forgotten how, and the lesson of her 
babyhood had to be taught her over again. It 
was all accomplished, however, in good time; 
and at the end of two weeks she had thrown 
aside crutches, and all other assistance, and was 
walking with as steady a step as any one. 

Miss Dickford could not say enough in praise 
of the enew doctor. His wonderful cure was 
looked upon by the whole community very much 
in the light of a miracle. Patients poured in 
upon him constantly. 

The little unpretending house of three rooms 
became a formidable opposition to the imposing 
mansion on the other side of the street. Dr. 
Jagger continued to shake hands with the same 
bland smile; and he congratulated the young 
man upon his success, while he unwillingly ad- 
mitted to himself that this ‘‘ clever boy’’ was a 
rival to be feared. Finally, he called upon his 
young brother in the profession, and proposed a 
partnership upon equal terms, to which our 
friend acceeded. i 

It was not many years before the house of 
three rooms, which Dr. Minturn had, in the 
meantime, purchased, became a wing to the 
larger edifice which arose beside it. Annie 
always laughingly declared that this was hu't 
upon a foundation of cochineal and magnasta, 
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Ir may be but a word— 
Perchanc*, a faded flower; 
And Memory returns 
With ail its thrilling power. 


PIDSLEY. 


It may be but a dream 

Of mingled joy and pain; 
And in a fleeting hour 

We live our lives again. 
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I LEANED alittle out of the window, so that, 
looking down, 1 could see Toinette’s black braids 
bent over the bed of hyacinths below, and so 
that I could breathe in the sunshine and the 
fragrance of the hyacinths both at once. All the 
world seemed full of sunshine, and, just at that 
minute, it seemed to me that all the world must 
be full of hyacinths too. Every tiny, spring 
zephyr brought me a great, soft puff of hyacinth 
breath, which I caught at, and inhaled with all 
my poor invalid strength. There was a cluster 
of creamy, yellow ones, resting against Toinette’s 
thick, black braids; there was another cluster 
fastened on her black dress at the throat. How 
sweet they were! What a rare fragrance they 
exhaled! How delicious it was to be there in 
the sunshine, growing faintly warm, and curi. 
ously ecstatic over Toinette, and the hyacinths, 
and the humming bees. 

“Toinette!” I said. ‘ Toinette!’’ 

(Toinette had been her little French mother’s 
abbreviation of Antoinette.) 

She lifted her face, with an attempt at a smile; 
but I saw, in a minute, that it was only an at- 
tempt at one, for that handsome tell-tale fore- 
head of hers was far from straight; she must 
have been frowning over her hyacinths, for there 
were little, black, straight lines on it yet. 

‘* Well?” she said. 

“T was just thinking,” said I, ‘‘ that, perhaps, 
you had better go and change your dress, as Mr. 
Thorndyke is coming.” 

“Ts he coming?’ she said, examining her 
flowers more closely. 

“Father says so. It is something about a pic- 
ture, of course; something he wants father to 
copy. Don’t you think you might change your 
dress, Toinette ?”’ 

“No, I don’t think so,”’ without looking up. 

I hesitated a moment, and then ventured to 

. Speak again. 

“That alpaca is rather rusty, Toinette,’ 
gestively. 

She got up, and began to brush it with her 
hand, ker lips set a tritle, and the little, straight, 
black marks deepening on her forehead. 

“IT know it is rusty,” she said. ‘It ought to 
be, considering all things. But it is nothing 
new to us to be rusty, and Mr. Thorndyke may 
as well get used to it, first as last. Besides, 


sug- 


HODGSON, 


{ what is it to him, whether I am ill-dressed or 
not ?”’ 

I said nothing more, of course, but subsided 
on to-my cushions again, watching her with a 
sort of wistful feeling at my heart, while she 
went on with her work. I really think it would 
bea difficult matter for me to explain exactly 
how it was, that I always felt inclined to pity 
Toinette. She was handsome, she was strong, 
she was self-reliant, almost extraordinarily so; 
and yet I, her invalid, old-maid step-sister felt 
instinctively that life was less bitter to me than 
it was to her. I could not help knowing that there 
were times when she half resented her beauty, 
as if it had been an extra humiliation. Shesteod 
far apart from other girls in so many things. If 
we had been rich and fortunate, she would have 
ruled her world with a high, ungirlish power, 
but as we were poor and unfortunate, even 
touched with a weary shadow of a commonplace 
disgrace, her very beauty and strength added 
asting to her share of it. The open, common 
admiration of not too fastidious persons angered 
her fiercely; she scorned it, and set it aside, 
perhaps, too bitterly; she would not bear it. 
There were only we two women, besides one, 
poor old father. Let me speak gently of him! 
He loved us, in his way ; but his long strife after 
the unattainable had filled his mind too com- 
pletely with other thoughts and plans, to allow 
of his thinking much of his children. Theze 
are men sent into the world full of aims, full of 
; Vague, restless intents, full of dreams and hopes 

of a great ending to a narrow, weary life—hopes 
that are, nevertheless, certain never to be real- 
j ized. Our father was such a man. There had 
never been a time when we, Toinette and I, did 
not know of some great, unfinished picture, 
; standing in the studio, which was to bring fame 
and wealth, or of some wondrous, dreamy project, 
which was to work a magic change upon our for- 
| tune. In the meantime, it had been the old 





story—poverty, humiliation, aud neglect. We 
grew from children to womanhood in the midst 


of it. And then there was the other shadow! 


The time when the studio was deserted, and all 

work laid aside to allow of indulgence in a weak- 

} ness that was but a fresh torture to us: the nights 

when we sat in the little parlor together, Toi- 

nette with the straight, black lixew on her fore~ 
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head, listening, listening for the unsteady step, ; Hermann Thorrdyke’s eyes, though, at the time, 
whose very sound was humiliation and misery. } I scarcely confessed to myself why I was so de. 
We had felt this, too, from childhood to woman- } sirous that she should. I liked him, and had 
hood ; so what wonder is there that the stronger my own quiet fancies concerning his perfections, 
and more impassioned nature of the two was physical and mental. He was one of my ideals, 
warped a little, and rebelled, sometimes, against Sa self-contained, cultured, thorough-bred man; 
a fate that was, at best, a puzzle! and | feel no shame in owning it now. In my 

Perhaps the greatest pleasure we had in the} heart of hearts, I wished that the time might 
world lay in the hyacinths and their companions. } come, some day, when he would care for Toj- 
It was a queer, lonely life we led, uponthe whole. } nette, and Toinette should care for him. But my 
The very house we lived in had been chosen by } trouble was, that Toinette showed him even less 
our father for no other merit than its position ; favor than she show. .0 others. When he came 
to the house, on business, she was invariably 
silent, and held herself aloof, so that he could 
not have been attentive to her if he had felt so 


upon the summit of a slope, that overlooked 
miles of the surrounding country. It had no 
other attraction, certainly; it was not conven- 
ient; it was not sightly; but Toinette and I for- } inclined. 
got that, when we saw the rambling, old-fash-}* ‘People of his class,’’ she would say to me, 
ioned garden, run over with a very waste of sum- 3 ‘‘do not care for us; and why should we care 
mer’s bounty, with fruit-trees, tangled vines, and } for them? Have they not proved that they do 
heavy-blossomed roses. We could never make } not care for us, Janet? Do they ever come to 
it trim and artistic, like other people’s gardens; } the house, unless it is on business? It is not 
but, at least, we need never stint ourselves of} their fault, neither is it ours; it is simply that 
perfume and beauty. There were flowers enough, } we have nothing in common. They may like us 
and to spare; Toinette lived among them in the} well enough, and we may like them; but their 
summer. From the time that the first white and } way is not our way. We are wise enough, and 
purple violets awakened, among the bramble { old enough, to know that.” 
roses, and at the tree-roots, I used to fancy that She was still at work in the garden, and I was 
she was happier and more forgetful of her im-} still lying, watching her through the window, 
patience against the world. She used to work } when Hermann Thorndyke came in, with our 
among them in a silent way; but her dark eyes } father. They had been together in the studio, 
were always at rest at such times, and her touch } for some time, and having ended their talk, had 
of them was so lingering and light, that it was } come to get a breath of the flowers, as it seemed 
fairly tender, in a subtle, sympathetic fashion. } from father’s first words. 
I always recognize true lovers of flowers, by their ‘¢Mr. Thorndyke has been admiring your gar- 
manner of touching them. den, Toinette,” he said, speaking through the 
There was nothing of romance in our loncly } open window. ‘Couldn’t you give him a little 
lives. Each to-morrow was the prototype of to-} bouquet?” 
diy. We had no acquaintances, apart from such He was in one of his queer, abstracted moods, 
passing ones as we formed among our father’s }. this morning, I saw, and scarcely knew what he 
occasional patrons ; and these, certainly, had no} said; for he stood, gazing, in an unsteady, 
great interest in us. I think we were scarcely } dreamy way, at Toinctte, as he spoke. * 
popular, upon the whole ; pride and poverty held Toinette stood upright at once, like some 
us aloof from the world, asit were. And for my § Eastern queen, despite her rusty, black alpaca. 
part of such an existence, I was satisfied that it ‘Certainly,’ she answered, and began to 
should be so; but I could not resist longing} gather hyacinths, crocuses. and violets, without 
secretly for better things for Toinette. My youth } another word. 
was past; I was never well at my best. Ihad} When she had arranged them, she came to the 
never been a beauty, even years ago; but Toi-} window again to hand them to me; and when 
nette, my handsome Toinette, with her almost} she did so, her face being upturned, seemed to 
regal manner, and her impassioned heart, so} catch my father’s eye, all at once, and rouse 
long held back within itself, how could I help} him from his reverie. 
lingering over my whimsical, old-maid dream, as “Oh, yes, to be sure!’’ he said, abstractedly. 
I lay on my couch, on such mornings as this one} ‘That would do. Toinette could sit to you, 
was, when I watched her lithe, black-robed } Thorndyke. Yes, Toinette’s face is the very 


) 


figure bending over the hyacinths. I wished I} thing. Strange, I did not think of it before.” 


could have persuaded ber to change her dress, It was one of his peculiarities, this absent- 


just this once. I wasted her to look her best in ! minded—ignoring of our feelings and inclina- 
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tions. He often humiliated us unconsciously by 
it; and Toinette, I knew, always found it harder 
to bear than I did; but she always bore it 
silently. 

Just now the dark, red color showed itself, 
tremulously, on her cheek, and then died away. 
Hermann Thorndyke looked at once surprised 
and mortified. His eyes met hers with an actual 
apology in their expression. 

«“] would not think of preferring such a re- 
quest,”’ he said, hurriedly, yet coldly. ‘‘ Thanks 
for the flowers, a thousand times. This is my 
jdeal of spring-time bliss, Miss Janet—sunshine, 
hyacinths, idleness, and bees.” 

He seated himself by my sofa, and continued 
talking to me. He always talked more to me 
than he did to Toinette. 
while he admired her, he was under some con- 
straint in his intercourse with her. But I knew 
that he admired her—his quiet, handsome face 
held so much of silent, unconsciously-revealed 
approval of her beauty. His eyes were wan- 


It seemed to me that, 


dering off to her, as she bent over her work, 
even while he conversed with me, and his idle 
pleasure in the picture she made was plain 


enough. 

It was a charming picture, too! The luxu- 
riant, rambling, old garden; the long, swaying 
grass, on which the sunlight streamed, with here 
and there the shadow of a gnarled fruit-tree or 
a bramble; the quaint parterres of flowers ; and 
last, but not least, Toinette’s tall, straight figure, 
in the long, black dress, the lemon-colored hya- 
cinths nestling in the hollow of her graceful 
throat, and in her black braids. 

Hermann Thorndyke watched her so long, 
that at last his thoughts framed themselves 
into words, and were utiered aloud, almost as if 
unconsciously to himself. 

“I wonder,” he said, reflectively, ‘‘ how it is 
that I cannot make friends with her?” 

“With whom?’ I asked, though I knew he 
meant Toinette. 

He laughed faintly, recognizing the fact that 
he had spoken aloud. 

“T believe I referred to your step-sister,”’ he 
answered. 

“Toinette,” I said. ‘You must not wonder 
at her reserve, if you wish to make friends with 
her. She is always reticent. It takes time to 
understand her. We have so few friends, you 
know, that we have not learned yet to wear our 
hearts upon our sleeves. And Toinette is not 
even like me. Her mother’s father was a gloomy 





, 


just as we may thank it for her black hair and 
dense eyes.”’ 

‘*We may thank it for the hair and eyes,” 
he commented, quietly. ‘They are worthy of 
thanks.” 

Ah! I knew I was not wrong when I thought 
that he admired her. But how could he have 
helped it if he had tried. 

I was foolish enough to be quite happy over 
his words, when he was gone. Remember, I was 
a weak, old-maid invalid, whose life had never 
before been rendered fragrant, by even the most 
All my 
dreams were Toinette’s; all my hopes were for 


forlorn aroma of by-gone romance. 


her ; all my imaginings centered themselves upon 
the bright future which was to be hers. 

Such a bright future opened itself up before 
me. Such tender fancies of what my darling’s 
happiness might be, if fate dealt with her kindly 
at last. 

And that very evening, an incident occurred, 
which made me more foolishly joyful than ever. 

We were sitting together, at our work, when 
there came a summons at the door, and Toinette, 
going to reply to it herself, found a man stand- 
ing upon the steps, with an armful of choice 
plants, which he said a gentleman had ordered 
him to bring to the house. 

‘ They cannot be for us,’’ said Toinette, 

I called her back, and made her bring them 
into the room. I guessed, all at once, where they 
came from; and there, sure enough, was the 
name, written upon a narrow card, attached to a 
lovely cape jessamine, ‘‘ With the sincere re- 
gards ef Hermann Thorndyke.” 

It really tried my patience a little, to see how 
utterly unmoved Toinette appeared, when I 
showed it to her. Of course, she admired the 
flowers; but she was so self-contained and un- 
enthusiastic about them, and altogether so inex- 
plicable, that I could not help speaking to her. 

** You don’t look asif you were glad, Toinette,”’ 
I said. ‘ You look as if you cared nothing about 
the flowers.” 

‘‘Do I?” she asked, quite gravely. 

‘¢Wasn’t it very kind ?’’ I persisted. “I don’t 
know what to make of you, Toinette. Don’t you 
think it was very kind in him to think of vs?” 

‘Yes, it was very kind,’’ she answered, and 
that was all I could make her say. 

But silent as she was, her face wore its rested 
look, as she moved about, arranging the plants; 
and I knew that she was something happier, 
through the simple pleasure of touching and com- 


noble of the old regime; and, perhaps, we may } muning with them. 


thank her proud, French blood for making her 


a trifle more womanly than most girls of her age, } 


That night we waited in vain for our father’s 


incoming at tea-time. The meal was prepared, 
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and put upon the table, and Toinette sat down 
to her work, applying herself to it steadily for 
nearly an hour, at the end of which time she rose 
and laid it aside. 

We were so used to such absences, and under- 
stood them so well, that we rarely made any 
comment upon them: so I said nothing, when 
she went to the table, and began to busy herself 
about it. But when we had ended our repast, 
and made all the necessary preparations for the 
night, and then had waited again without any 
result, I began to feel half anxious. He seldom 
remained out very late; but this night we list- 
ened for his footsteps in vain, until nearly mid- 
night, and at last my uneasiness found vent in 
words. 

“It is very late, Toinette,’”’ I said, hesitat- 
ingly. 

She had been sitting upon the hearth-rug, rest- 
ing her head against the cushion of my lounge, 
for some time, in silence, her black eyes watch- 
ing the fire, and when I spoke she started. 

«‘ What did you say, Janet?’’ she asked. 

«That it was very late,’ was my reply. 
** Look at the clock.” 

She looked, and just as she raised her eyes to 
the mantle, on which it stood, the clock began to 
strike, and struck twelve. 

She got up at once, and taking up a shawl, 
threw it over her head and shoulders. 

“Oh, no, Toinette,’’ I said. ‘It won’t do, 
darling. You might not find him; it is so hate. 
I cannot bear to think of your being out alone, 
at such an hour.” 

She stooped down, suddenly, and kissed me, 
in a way that surprised me. She was not often 
demonstrative, and just at that moment, her man- 
ner was absolutely impassioned. 

‘You are always caring for me,’’ she said. 
«Oh Janey, Jancy!’’ and she rested her beauti- 
ful, dark cheek against mine for a minute. 

Before she lifted it up again, the door-bell 
rang, and roused us both. The little servant, 
who helped us in our work, had gone to bed, so 
Toinette went out, leaving the sitting-room door 
wide open, that I might see her, and also that 
the light might stream across a narrow lobby. 

I could see her quite plainly, as she stood, 
holding the handle of the door. Ina minute 
more, I saw, too, that the figure, on the step 
before her, wasa familiar one. It was Hermann 
Thorndyke, again. I think she must have shrunk, 
with a sharp sense of humiliation, from the 
sight that presented itself to her—the sight of 
the tottering, debased, gray-haired form he was 
supporting. Even from my sofa I was sure I 
saw her start. 





I could not hear every word; but I knew he 
was explaining how it had come about. He had 
found his charge alone and incapable of guiding 
himself, he said, and so had thought it best to 
accompany him home. He spoke hurriedly, and 
in as few words as could possibly be used, ix 
making his errand clear; but his delicate con- 
ciseness had its own kindly, regardful meaning, 
Toinette held the door a little wider open. 

‘*Come in,” she said, in a strange, dropped 
voice, that was quite new to me. 

She did not talk at all, while he remained with 
us; but when he was gone, and I turned to- 
ward her, I saw that she stood, holding the 
mantle with one hand, and resting her burning 
cheek upon it. There was a curious, deep re- 
flection in her eyes, which surely augured some- 
thing. 

From that night [ date the growth of her love- 
for Hermann Thorndyke, though it was long 
before anything of feeling revealed itself. I am 
sure that, from that night, she began to change; 
to veer round slowly to the great turning point, 
at which all women arrive at one time or an- 
other in their lives, however quiet and unro- 
mantic their existence may be. I cannot be 
lieve that any one woman’s life ever ripens, and 
fades, and dies out of earth, without some touch 
of earth’s greatest pain and rarest joy. 

During that summer, Hermann Thorndyke gra 
dually became so frequent a visitor, that he was 
almost a member of the household. We had 
never found such a friend before, and surely we 
have never found such an one since. His kind- 
liness, his generosity, his delicate faithfulness 
to our interest, drew us nearer to him, day by 
day. He was never effusive, never prone to any 
demonstration of feeling ; he was simply the best 
friend we had, and the most thoroughly culti- 
vated man we knew. How tender and thought- 
ful he was, in a manly way, toward myself, I can 
never forget; how honest and gentle his manner 
toward Toinette was, I can never describe! And 
in the end, the change in my darling’s life began 
to reveal itself in a hundred ways. She was 
brighter, and less silent, though even in the 
happiest days of that brief season of happiness, 
which was surely the fairest she had ever known, 
she was never talkative, as girls generally are. 
But the little lines were smoothed out from be- 
tween her brows, her voice caught a novel tone, 
and the restful look was oftener in her eyes. 
The time came when she held herself aloof no 
longer, and the weary burden, she had found so 
heavy, seemed to grow lighter. It was lighter 
for both of us, for, in some way, our friend ex- 
ercised a controlling influence even over our 
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father, and held him more closely in the path of 
strength and honor. 

It was at this time, also, that there came to 
Toinette the hopes of better fortune. Legal 
letters from Normandy brought her news of the 
death of a relative of her mother’s, whose estate 
was to descend to her in default of male heirs. 
And here Herman Thorndyke helped us. Ile 
took the matter into his hands, and managed it 
with a skill and clear-headedness that were re- 
markable. He spared no trouble, in investigat- 
ing the matter, working industriously for us 
through the half-dozen, petty law-suits that arose 
among the distant relations. 

The evening that he brought us news of the de- 
cision in our favor, Toinette and I were sitting 
among the roses. together, where my invalid 
chair had been drawn, and it was by tht sudden 
darkening of the pomegranite red on my dar- 
ling’s cheek, that I first became conscious of his 
approach. 

He came forward, down the walk, under the 
laburnums, with on elastic step and a cheerful 
face. 

“JT have good news for you,” hesaid. ‘ Miss 
Janet, I think I shall congratulate you first, be- 
cause I knew you will enjoy it the most. Your 
sister has defeated the less lucky Aubignys, and 
has won her fortune at last.’’ 

For a minute, Toinette did not utter a word. 
She sat on her low seat near me, her hands 
clasped loosely about her knee, and her eyes 
resting dreamily on the grass at her feet; but 
the color was fluttering on her skin, and there 
had fallen upon her face such a sudden expres- 
sion of intense happiness as was fairly electric. 


Hermann Thorndyke saw it, and smiled, glanc- | 


ing at me. 

‘She forgets us,”’ he said, lightly, ‘this fair 
Aubigny.” 

Then she gave a little start, and looked up, 
smiling at his jesting speech, but not having 
quite lost the glow in her eyes. 

“Then I forget my best and truest friends,” 
she said ; and she rose and went to him, ani gave 
him both beautiful hands. 

Ah! that happy evening so wretchedly ended ! 
We sat in the shade, among the perfume-breath- 
ing roses, until the sunset, and as we sat we 
talked of Toinette’s future. Itseemed necessary 
that she should take possession of her property 
at once, and our father had not objected to ac- 
companying us, so we laid plans innumerable. 
I was, for my part, full of hope. My old dreams 
rose in renewed strength, tinged with a brighter 
glow of color. Toinette must be happy; life 
would lie smooth before her; there need be no 
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more silent bearing of .ud, bitter trouble. Am 
I to be blamed for vlinying so to my fanciful 
longings? All that I might have been, Toinette 
was; all that nature might have endowed me 
with, she had lavished upon Toinette. It was 
the perfection of my own sad, distorted growth 
and womanhood, to which I clang, for which 1 
hoped, of which I dreamed. 

I scarcely recollect exactly how it was that 
the revelation of that night came to me. I re- 
member that Toinette had never been so beauti- 
ful in my eyes, as she looked, sitting in the shade, 
the glow of red roses forming a back ground to 
her dark-robed figure; and I knew that our 
visitor was as full of admiration for her as I was 
myself. But, as I have before said, he was 
never demonstrative in the least; indeed, I had 
sometimes been weak enough to feel a trifle im- 
patient at his calm fashion of praising Toinette 
to me, as gravely as if he were not a man like 
the rest of humanity. Still my impatience had 
never lasted long. I always ended by praising 
him for the fine-grained clearness of sight, that 
made him understand her so well. How I have 
blamed myself since, for my blindness of belief 
in what my own womanhood should have taught 
me to distrust! How much I might have shielded 
my dear one from, if I had only been more 
worldly-wise, and seen at once, as other women 
would have done, that men who love are not so 
governed by reason. If I had only been wiser, 
I might have spared her the blow that fell upon 
her, at the close of that sunny, summer’s day. 
As it was, she was sitting, full in his sight, when 
he told us what neither of us had guessed at, 
even in the lapse of all the months that had 
gone before. But it was not he who was to 
blame. 

‘‘ And now,”’ he began, in a little pause that 
followed some words of mine. ‘‘ And now I have 
a plan to reveal also—a pleasant sort of request 
to make, which I should have made before, but 
that I felt I had not quite claim enough on your 
interest in my personal affairs. Miss Janet, I 
want to bring a visitor to you. May I?” 

He looked up with a frank, grave smile. 

“A visitor?’ I said. “A friend of yours? 
You know you may.” 

He was leaning, in a careless attitude, against 
the back of his seat, and, when I glanced at him, 
something in the expression of his eyes struck 
me as singular, something half absent, half ten- 
der, in a happy way. He was looking far out, 
beyond the roses, and seemed almost to forget 
himself, for a moment. 

‘A friend,”’ he said, softly. ‘‘ Aye, a friend, 
indeed. The dearest friend a man wins in his 
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lifetime—the woman who loves him, and has 
given her fair life into his hand.” 

I turned toward him sharply. I knew the 
glance was a sharp one, for the words were so 
fierce a shock to me, that I could not control my- 
self. For an instant, I had not a word under 
my command; I dared not speak. 

*«« Who loves him?’ I said at last, so bewil- 
dered that my voice was quite low. 

‘« Who loves him, and whom he loves,”’ he an- 
swered. ‘She will be my wife, before your 
roses die; and she has asked me to intercede 
with you for her. I have talked to her of my 
friends, until she wants to share them with me. 
I promised that she should, when all this busi- 
ness was brought to an end. Will you give her 
a welcome, Miss Janet ?”’ 

‘You may be sure that she will,’’ spoke in 
Toinette’s voice, clear, steadfast, and even-toned. 
‘* You may be sure that we both will. Bring her 
to us, Mr. Thorndyke, to-morrow.” 

Then the spell upon me was broken. I found 
words, at last, and uttered them, conscious all 
the time of a strange, dull pain at my heart, 
which was only rendered heavier by a glance at 
my darling’s face. Something had slipped away 
from that face, all at once, and left it like the 
face of a woman who has outlived all but life 
Or this was my fancy, when I met her 
quiet eyes. No one else would have noted any 
ehange; but I did. She was neither sad, nor 
silent; she listened, without losing a tinge of 
color, while he told us the story of his love for 
the young creature who was so near and dear to 
him. He had known and loved her, all her life, 
from her very childhood, when chance had 
thrown her into his path, an innocent, untried 
child, who had twined herself about his very 


itself. 


soul, as she grew to womanhood. He spoke of 
her so gently, and with so serene a faith in the 


fairness of their future. Her name was Lucie— 
Tucie Dubois, for she was, like Toinette, of French 
parentage. 

“T think it is of you whom she speaks the 
oftenest,”’ he said, to my sister. ‘She clings to 
everything French with true French impulsive- 
ness. She has longed to see you so,”’ his eyes 
filling with tenderness, ‘‘and has drawn such 
a charming picture of what you are to look like.” 

And Toinette listened, and smiled, her dark 
eyes subdued into a strange, sweet, womanly 
softness. 

It was agreed upon, when he went away, that 
he was to bring her to us the next day, and his 
last words, as he stood holding Toinette’s hand, 
in bidding her farewell, were of her. 

‘It will make her so happy,’’ he said ; ‘‘ and 





she is always happy. She has been a summer. 
child, all her young life.”’ 

As he left us, Toinette stood beneath the tree 
watching him ; but when he was gone, she turned 
round, and coming to me, knelt down in the 
grass at my side, with her dark, young face 
turned up to mine. 

«+ Janey,” she said, in a soft, slow way, ‘ what 
is a summer-child ?”’ 

She did not speak bitterly. I had never seen 
such clinging love in her face before; and she 
was always loving to:me, though she was not 
prone to words; but I knew what she meant well 
enough, and felt the contrast the words sug. 
gested, fiercely, so fiercely, that I could not 
speak, 

She looked down at my thin, withered hands, 
and began to stroke them. 

‘We do not know, do we?’’ she said. “We 
do not know. We were not summer children, 
were we, Janey?” 

Before I knew how weak I was, the tears were 
running down my cheeks, and I had dropped my 
face against her hair. I could not be as quietas 
she was. 

‘«Oh, my love, my love !”’ I whispered ; and her 
only answer was to lay her head against my 
shoulder, murmuring my name over and over 
again, like a tired child. 

‘Janey! Janey! Janey !” 

She had never said a word to me upon the 
subject before, and we did not speak of it openly 
even then; but I knew every thought passing 
through her mind, as well as if she had told me 
all about it. She had held her heart in check 
at first, because she had not hoped that he would 
overlook the wide difference between his life and 
ours; but when he came again and again, and 
the news of her good fortune reached her, she 
forgot to be strong, and drifted into. believing, 
that, quiet as he was, his coming meant that he 
loved her! 

It was the middle of the next afternoon 
before Hermann Thorndyke brought our visitor 
to us, and I had fallen into a light sleep, upon 
my lounge, as was my everyday custom. 80, 
when I awakened, the first sound I heard, was 
the sound of their voices in the garden, and, on 
raising myself to look through the open window, 
I saw them all there—Hermann, Toinette, and 
Lucie Dubois. 

She was a pretty young creature, this Lucie of 
his ; a girl with an innocent face, and a smooth, 
round, white brow, and light waves of fair hair, 
blown about, just then, by a summery breeze. 
T leaned back upon my cushion with asigh. She 
was a summer-child indeed. 
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It was no wouder that he had found her so 
lovable; we found her so ourselves. The pretty, } 
loving, childlike ways, and a pretty, loving, 
childlike voice! she clung to Toinette with an 
affectionate warmth of manner, that was inde- } 
scribably charming. I could not help fancy- 
ing that she made the sunny old garden sunnier. 
It was so plain, too, that she loved her be- 
trothed, and that her love was no new thing; 
it was so plain that they had loved each other 
‘Jong enough to show, unconsciously, that they 
felt the world must understand them, as they 

understood each other. 

Once, during the afternoon, as’ Toinette was 
standing near the girl, in the garden, fixing a 
flower in her corsage, I suddenly became con- 
scious that Hermann was looking at the two, 
fixedly, yet with an almost absent gaze. 

“A charming contrast, is it not?’ I said. 
“The white rose and the red.” 

He started all at once, and turned his face 
toward me. 

“) was just thinking that your sister is not— 
does not look very well to-day,” he said. «I 
wonder if it is only a fancy of mine.” 

“She has not complained,’ I answered, as 
calmly as possible. ‘‘ Toinette rarely does.” 

But I knew then, that the change I had seen 
in her, the day before, had made its subtle pre- 
sence plain even to him, though its meaning 
was not clear. He did not speak again, but stood 
silently regarding the two. Toinette’s dark face 











and form, and the summer-child of his, who 
stood among the roses, and whose path had been 


strewn with them, all her happy life; and as he 
looked I wondered if any magnetic influence 
was slowly working in his mind, with some vague 
hint of a possibility, in which the beautiful, dark 
face might have wound itself into his brighter 
life, and so have shared its sunshine. And in 
my sorrowful weakness, I could not help pon- 
dering wearily over the old, old puzzle, «« Unto 
him who hath, shall be given, and from him who 
hath not, shall be taken away.” 

When I went to bed that night, Toinette did 
not go with me. When I fell asleep, she was 
sitting upon the floor, in the moonlight; and, 
when I awoke at midnight, she was sitting there 
still, by the open window. 

‘*Toinette!’’ I said. ‘ Toinette!"’ 

‘¢T am here,’’ she answered ; and when I heard 
her voice, I could not speak again, and so she 
kept her silent vigil, all through the night alone. 

We went to take possession of the legacy, before 
the summer ended, and, since then, we have 
lived in the queer, old, country-house, in Nor- 
mandy, that was a part of it. 

We have lived a quiet life, and, among her 
poorest tenants, Toinette has been useful and 
faithful in doing good. More than once, Her- 
mann Thorndyke and his fair young wife have 


} visited us, and at such times my darling has al- 


ways made them happy. Good men have loved 
her, and many have tried to win her heart, but 
whether it died with the dream of long ago, or 
whether the flower of love will bloom for her 
again, I cannot say. I can only hope and— 
wait, 
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"Twas but last Autumn that I heard 
Your voice, in whispered measures sweet, 
The “story old” again repeat, 
While every pulse with rapture beat, 
Responsive to each honeyed word. 
How could I dream your love would tast? 
Since then a fleeting year has passed, 
And now 'tis dead, 
Its glory, like a vision, fled. 


Once more, with sunset’s richest dyes, 
The forest-trees are all aglow ; 
But, ah! I sit in silent woe; 
The hours go by me, sad and slow, 
And phantoms strange before me rise, 
Alas! I placed implicit trust 
In one created from the dust; 
My hopes are slain, 





My heart is torn with throbs of pain, 


Unmoved I meet your glarices cold; 

How can you know my life forlorn, 

Or guess what tortures I have borne? 

Your weakness merits nanght but scorn, 
The wife you wed has lands and gold, 

Far more than love untimely crossed, 

I weep my faith in mortals lost; 

Doubt’s bitter sting 

Will, henceforth, poison everything. 


Oh! can it be I shall forget, 
The present, with its blighting woe, 
When many Autumns come and go; 
Nor shudder at their pomp and glow, 

But only sigh with vain regret? 
Perchance the love that trampled lies, 
To nobler heights at length shall rise, 

And future joy 
The memory of the past destroy. 





“THAT CHIT OF A BERTIE” 


BY DAISY VENTNOR. 


“Have acare! You should never place mig- 
nonnette against those scarlet pomegranates. 
Violets or pansies, if you choose. But what 
else,’ she added to herself, ‘‘can one expect 
from that chit of a Bertie.” 

“*I vote for the mignonnette,”’ said Aleck Dal- 
rymple, in his most teasing voice, with a glance 
at Bertie, which Miriam Adair, the last speaker, 
could make nothing of beyond its mischief. 

‘* Well,” ssid Miriam, in a meaning tone, that 
one of her listners, at least, understood. ‘ Flow- 
ers very often represent people to me, and mig- 
nonnette never was one of my favorites. It 
always seems like a commonplace little thing; 
no culture or elegance about it.’”’ 

‘*So you never get tired of the elegancies, 
Miss Miriam,” said Aleck. ‘They say people 
do, in time.” 

«‘ Nonsense !’’ said the beauty, pettishly, with 
a little angry sparkle in her smile. ‘‘ Are you 
speaking from experience, Mr. Dalrymple? Dec 
you mean to tell me that you would be contented 
to leave your beautiful city home and live here 
in the country, for a year or two?” 

«And why not? You are too artificial; a 
country regimen would benefit you.” 

*¢ Will you take such a desperate case in hand ?”’ 
she said, with such bewitching eyes and smile, 
that he could but look indulgently at the nearly 
perfect face and graceful pose of the speaker. 

Bertie Nairne saw the look, and a strange, odd 
pang thrilled her pure, girl’s heart; a pang she 
did not dare to think about. So she lifted her 
grave little face from the mignonnette and roses, 
and said, ‘‘ There was hoar-frost last night ; what 
do you think of it to-day for our chestnut- 
gathering party?” 

Miriam clapped her white hands. 

“Oh, Bertie, won’t that becharming! Only.” 
her enthusiasm moderating suddenly, ‘‘ will we 
have to walk very far ?”’ 

«Part way,’’ said Bertie, smiling; ‘“ but there 
is the loveliest view from the hill, and there are 
no rocks, Miriam; only grass and a few stones. 
You won’t mind the fences ?” 

“No,” said Miriam, thinking of her match- 
less ankles. 

«« Are the party from the other house to be of 
us?’’ asked Aleck. 

Miriam opened her coral lips for a remon- 
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strance, but Bertie answered, *« Yes; we owe 
them an invitation ; and, besides, don’t you think 
it would be a wee bit selfish not to give the girls 
a chance of a frolic? And then, too, I must have 
Harry Alcott. He’s splendid at whipping trees; 
and that’s a branch of the business which I don’t 
think you understand.” 

‘* How do you know?” said he, merrily, “J 
have done such things, fair skeptic, and nots 
century ago, either. Shall I play Mercury for 
you ; and ifso, what’s the invitation to be?” 

“The girls, and everybody, including their 
light wagons. I'll see to the lunch; and, oh!” 
struck with a new idea, ‘they must come back 
with us to tea. To-night is ‘All Hallowe'en’, 
and we always keep it royally up among the 
mountains.” 

«« And, pray, what is that?’’ asked Miriam, a 
trifle superciliously. ‘‘ Any more dreadful games, 
such as the Alcotts indulged in last night?” 

‘Nothing worse than blind-man’s-buff,”’ said 
Bertie, with a gravity that the droll twist of her 
mouth belied. ‘ Yes, Miriam, we do all sorts of 
foolish things. Keeping Hallowe’en is a Scoteh 
custom. They believe that some elvic charm 
hangs about this particular evening, and that 
from six to twelve brownies and fairies, good and 
bad, are allowed to appear to mortal eyes if called 
upon. You should get grandma to tell you one 
of her pretty stories about the Hallowe'en in 
Scotland. I have never played any of the tricks, 
or charms, since I was a wee child, but Kate 
Alcott and Rosie Ray were begging me to do 80 
yesterday; and I don’t know > here the 
sparkling eyes grew cool, and she checked her- 
self, ‘Cousin Aleck will laugh at me, no doubt.” 

‘Not I,” said he, with the same indulgent 
smile he had bestowed upon her across the 
flowers. ‘Cousin Aleck is just as anxious to be 
bewitched. and see the elvés and fairies, as any 
of you. What time shall we all assemble—for 
the chestnuts, I mean?” 

“An hour is enough for me,’’ said Bertie, 
springing up. ‘Tell the girls that Miriam and 
I will join them here. And, Cousin Aleck,’ as he 
stood, hat in hand, ‘if you'll allow me to sug- 
gest an amendment in that very superfine toilet.” 

“I know,” he interrupted, gayly. - ‘« 1’ll come 
back and put on an old coat for the chestnut 
burrs.” 
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«Really, Bertie,” said Miriam, as the door 
closed behind him, ‘ what difference did it make 
to rich Aleck Dalrymple whether he spoiled a 
coat or not? I shouldn’t think you'd like him 
to suppose you so very economical—for other 


people !”’ 

Bertie’s gentle face flushed. 

‘Tam like the old woman who never could 
bear to see anything wasted,” said she; and 
her voice was calm and soft as ever. Miriam’s 
spiteful fling might have been unspoken, for all 
the notice it received; and, presently, having 
finished her flowers, Bertie went to consult 
grandma about lunch. 

Bertie Nairne was lovely, and fresh as the 
violets that lifted their blue heads among her 
native hills, sweet as the mignonnette, and nearly 
asunpretending. Judge Nairne, her father, nad 
been a man of rare talent and intellectual gifts ; 
but, having lost his wife, and two fair children 
at almost the same blow, he had lived out the 
short remainder of his life in the old homestead 
with his wife's mother, Mrs. Maitland. “A 
broken-hearted man,’’ people said ; but the baby 
daughter had only sweet and bright memories 
of the father who died when she was eight years 
old. And Bertie lived on with grandma, quite 
unconscious that she had few of this world’s 
goods, and never fecling the want ofthem. Mir- 
iam Adair was the grandchild of one of grandma's 
friends, and this was her first visit. to Bertie. 
In fact, Miriam was quite as much of a problem 
to Bertie as Bertie was to her. City-born, city- 
bred as she was, her charms were surface ones. 
She was very beautiful, and she looked upon 
her beauty as her capital with which to obtain a 
rich husband. Aleck could have told some droll 
stories of Miriam’s angling; but he understood 
the game so well, that it was an amusement to 
him; and Mi«iam was so royally lovely, that, 
man-like, he liked to watch the exquisite blushes 
come and go for him. But, somehow, his plea- 
sure therein had palled sadly, of late ; and, as he 
went over to execute his errand at the Alcott’s, 
his thoughts ran, curiously enough, on the 
charms of mignonnette versus pomegranates. 

Bertie was tying a blue snood in her brown 
hair when she heard the wagons drive up, and 
the merry voices, as they called out ‘‘ good morn- 
ing” to grandma. Miriam met her on the stairs, 
and Bertie thought she had never seen her look 
so handsome, though violet-hued silk and velvet 
were slightly inappropriate for going nutting. 

They found the party assembled on the piazza 
—the three Alcott girls, their brother, Harry, 
and the New York guests. These last consisted 
of Rose Hathaway ; her two cousins of the same 
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name, tall, stylish fellows; the Hazeltine girls ; 
Ray Thurston, and Cliff Harcourt. 

There was an undue proportion of ladies ; but 
I must confess that Miriam was the only one of 
the party to whom that occurred as an objection. 

‘Two, seven; how many are we?” asked 
Bertie, as she counted them. 

‘Fourteen,’ said Harry Alcott, possessing 
himself of her basket. Good-natured Harry was 
desperately in love with Bertie; a fact that was 
patent to everybody, except to the unconscieus 
object of it. 

‘‘Then we shall have to use our wagon, dear 
grandma;’’ and Bertie put her hand caressingly 
on the old lady’s shoulder, as she stood on the 
grass-plot admiring Harry's new horses. ‘I 
think we shall be back in time for Jerry to go 
down to Overton on your errand.” 

‘* Won't that be after banking hours, dear?” 
said grandma. 

«‘ What’s that?” asked Aleck, coming up be- 
hind them. 

“Only that grandma’s rents came in this 
morning, and she does not like to keep such a 
large amount of money in the house. Jerry was 
to go over and deposit it in the bank. I am 
sorry we must take him at all.’ Bertie had 
turned away, to make her explanation, and was 
standing close by the horses, to be out of ear- 
shot. 

‘‘ How would I do as substitute for Jerry?” 
said Aleck. 

The perplexed look on the gentle face changed 
into a smile. 

‘*No, I won't have you miss our frolic. But, 
Cousin Aleck, if you don’t mind a horseback 
ride after tea, you might take that bothersome 
money to Mr. Jenkins, who is the cashier, and 
lives over the bank. I have no doubt he would 
receive it, even after banking hours. I don’t 
want to trouble you; but grandma is so nervous 
about it. She had a dreadful fright once, in her 
youth, about burglars, and ever since——”’ 

«Say no more,”’ he said, with a look that sent 
Bertie’s eyes down to the grass again. ‘I'll do 
it, of course.” And then, as Bertie went to 
tell her grandmother, Aleck walked over to 
Miriam. 

Now Miriam secretly thought the expedition © 
a great bore, though she was too wary to let the 
fact appear; but, having skillfully contrived to 
get the best place in the wagon, she was a good 
deal vexed to find that Aleck bestowed himself 
in the other vehicle, where Bertie was stowed 
away in very small compass. But nothing came 
amiss to Miss Adair, provided there were gentle- 
men on hand; and she posed so gracefully, and 
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looked so helpless and so lovely, that, before 
they reached the chestnut trees, Ray Thurston 
and Floyd Hathaway were hopelessly bewildered 
with the siren. 

It was a most merry party that’climbed Chest- 
nut Hill that day, and the gentlemen proved 
themselves adepts in the art of whipping the 
trees. The girls, even the New Yorkers, enjoyed 

| it hugely; and when the burrs would persist in 
| falling on their hair, they pulled out the prickly 
things with the utmost good-nature. 

All except Miriam, and she, thinking that she 
was not sufficiently queen of the occasion, got 
up @ pretty little scene over an unlucky burr, 
which, she declared, had run into her foot. So 
the dainty little boot was unlaced, and the pretty 
foot laid on Bertie’s lap, while, with many a 
moan, and series of sobs, Miriam permitted Aleck 
to examine it. This episode took place after 
lunch, and Miriam made the most of it. She 
was tired, and bored, and Aleck had been quite 
too attentive to Bertie all the morning; so she 
declared that her foot felt as if a piece of some- 
tuning, a thorn, perhaps, was broken in it, and, 
having made that assertion, the proper thing for 
her to do was to faint; and she accomplished a 
semblance of it that was eminently successful. 


There happened to be no water on hand nearer 
than the foot of the hill, so Harry Alcott emptied 
half a tumbler of champagne over her face, which 
between the shock of the remedy, and rage at 
having her lovely costume spoiled, nearly choked 


the fairlady. And then shelooked up in Aleck’s 
face, with eyes full of tears, and plaintively be- 
sought him to ‘take me home;’’ and, although 
he half believed it to be nothing but a bit of good 
acting, he could not refuse, especially when 
Bertie fell into the trap, too, and ordered up the 
Alcott’s small wagon for them. But he man- 
azed to convey his annoyance in a whisper, for 
Bertie alone, 





‘*T got home pretty comfortably, dear,’ said 
she, sweetly, in answer to Bertie’s inquiry, 
‘And Mr. Dalrymple carried me up the steps so 
comfortably, and grandma examined my poor 
foot, and bathed it in arnica ani ice-water, and 
now it feels so much better. 1 wonder if I could 
hobble into the suppe1-room ?” 

But, after supper, when they were all bok 
again in the parlors, Miriam’s little game -vag 
spoiled, by the warm discussion which imme 
diately arose about Hallowe'en. Grandma be- 
came the center of the admiring crowd, as she 
related the charms and tricks which were the old- 
time fashion in Scotland. 

‘‘Which of you girls,’’ she said, ‘ would be 
courageous enough to go alone into the old, best 
bed-room (which has never been used since my 
father’s time,) with a candle, and, setting it 
down in front of the mirror, deliberately eat an 
apple, and make a wish, not taking your eyes of 
the glass all the time ?”’ 

*‘Oh, Mrs. Maitland!’’ cried the chorus of 
girls. ‘‘ What would we see?” 

‘‘The face that belongs to your future hus- 
band,”’ said the old lady, merrily. ‘I didit 
once, my dears.” 

“And did you really see Mr. Maitland?” 
asked Mary Alcott, eagerly. 

«You must try it for yourselves,” said grand- 
ma, mysteriously. ‘After that, I'll tell you 
what I saw.” 

‘‘She never goes any further,” said Bertie, 
laughing at the baffled faces. ‘‘For my part, 
I'm not afraid to try it; it- must be all imagina- 
tion. Who'll go, too?’ 

But there did not seem to be any very ardent 
desire on the other girls’ part to penetrate fu- 
turity, until Mary Alcott finally plucked up heart 
of grace to say she would try it if Bertie would 
go first. So, by-and-by, when all the party were 
busily engaged in burning chestnuts; and melt- 


‘Don’t wait to strip all the trees!’ he said. } ing lead, and were growing very merry over 
‘I wish you were going instead of Mary Alcott } their pastime, Aleck brought Bertie her candle, 


and Ray.” 

But, although Bertie shook her head at him 
in grave rebuke, it must be confessed that she 
watched the quartette out of sight with an un- 


_ Spoken wish that the thorn had gotten into her 


foot instead of Miriam’s. 

Grandma was waiting on the steps for the 
party, as they drove up, and she hastened them 
of to arrange the tumbled heads before supper; 
for the sun was already sinking behind the 
hills, and Miriam lay picturesquely on the sofa, 
looking at the sunset, and listening, with rapt 
attention, to Aleck, as he described one that he 


saw last year on Lago Maggiore. 





and an apple. 

He lit the candle for her, and looked at her 
with portentous gravity. 

«You look cool enough for anything; let me 
see, except your eyes! They have the due al- 
lowance of mystery and awe——”’ 

‘«« Nonsense!’’ she said, taking the candle from 
him. ‘Adieu, good folk! If Iam not back in 
fifteen minutes, you may conelude that the fairies 
have carried me off.”’ 

Every nook and corner of the old house was 
familiar to Bertie; but still, as she turned down 
the entry that led to the disused rooms, her heart 
gave an unwonted little flutter. The homestead 
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was much too large for their usually small family, 
and the difficulty of heating the house in winter, 
had caused grandma to have a swing-door in the 
entry, shutting off those rooms. Bertie gave a 
half-fearful gaze over her shoulder, as she en- 
tered the corner room of the three, and then, 
with a smile at her own timidity, she closed the 
door behind her, and walked over to the mirror. 
The room was full of old-fashioned furniture; a 
curious table, with claw legs, a set of hanging 
shelves, the great four-posted bedstead with red 
hangings, and an unwieldy shower-bath, covered 
with chintz, which stood between the bed and 
the door. The very portraits on the wall seemed 
to stare at her, and her poor little candle looked 
absolutely ghostly as she set it down. 

Half the apple was eaten, and Bertie’s heart 
was beginning to beat evenly again, when, set- 
ting her pearly little teeth in the core of the 
apple, she looked over her shoulder in the glass, 
and saw the curtains of the shower-bath move 
slightiy ; then they were pulled cautiously apart, 
and, peering through, she beheld a man’s face. 

She was so terrified, that, for half a second, 
she believed it was some diabolical apparition. 
Then, suddenly, with new courage, she forced 
herself to look again, without turning round; 
and, swift as an arrow, the supernatural darted 
out of her head, and she said to herself, ‘‘ Only 
a common burglar, after all.” 

Then a thought of her own position occurred 
toler. What should she do? There was no 
key to the door ; she was separated by the whole 
length of the passage from the inmates of the 
house. But here her meditations came to a hasty 
end, for the man walked deliberately out of his 
hiding-place. 

“There's no use playing that yer didn’t see 
me,” said he, coming close to her, and speaking 
ina gruff whisper.. ‘<I see the fright in your 
face, young lady, when I stuck my head out. 
Where's that money ye tould the young man was 
in the house ?”” 

“You are Harry Alcott’s new coachman,”’ 
said she, suddeniy. 

He started. 

“It's no matter who I be,” said he, giving her 
an uglier scowl than ever. ‘I’ve a purty little 
barker here, forninst ye, that ye’d better not 
provoke metouse. Tell me where's the money, 
an’ I won’t hurt ye? You needn't pertend its 
gone till the bank, fur I seed the young man 
talking in the room beyont, afore I climbed up 
the shed, and got in here. And there’s another 
beside me in this; and if, be chance, me fine 
iaintleman rides out wid the money, he’ll be met 
between this and Overton. Now, will ye spake ?”’ 





Bertie looked at him, and at the double-bar- 
reled revolver in his hand. She did not think 
he would dare to harm her, so she said. 

“«T will not!” 

The brute gave an ugly oath, and seized her 
delicate wrist. At that moment, the door swung 
to at the end of the entry. The burglar heard 
the sound, and, quick as lightning, he dragged 
Bertie across the room, and set her back against 
the door. 

“If they want to come in, say yees can’t let 
’em,”’ said he, in a whisper, that made her 
shiver, accompanied, as it was, by a threatening 
glance at his revolver. 

The approaching footsteps came nearer, and 
in a moment Aleck’s merry voice called out, 

‘Bertie! Have the hobgoblins seized you? I 
suppose I mustn’t come in—it might break the 
charm! I ran up to tell you that the money 
business went clean out of my head until this 
very moment, and so, without saying a word to 
anybody, I'll get it, and take it to Overton. I'll 
be back in an hour.” 

“Stop him if ye dare!’’ hissed the hateful 
whisper in her ear. 

Bertie felt the man’s hot breath on her cheek, 
and turned white and faint. Oh! how could she 
save him? If he was harmed, it would kill her. 
And with the thought a plan darted into her 
head. She drew a long breath, and answered, 
pretty steadily, 

“Don’t try to ride the mare without papa’s 
spurs. Indeed she’s not safe, Aleck. They are 
hanging in my closet.”’ 

‘‘Thanks! I'll look forthem. Hurry, Bertie: 
they are impatient to hear if you’ve seen your 
fate,” and his footsteps died away down the 
hall. 

Then Bertie spoke again, very quietly and re- 
solutely. 

“Let go my arm! the money is in grandma’s 
room, on the ground flocr. If you will promise 
me to take it, and go quietly out, I’ll take you 
there before he finds the spurs I sent him for.”’ 

She nerved herself to say this without falter- 
ing. She did not deem it necessary to add that 
the spurs were safely in the bottom of a trunk, 
or that Aleck’s hunt in her closet would be a 
long one. 

“Oh, ho !”’ said the burglar, with a tipsy 
leer, ‘‘ perhaps that’s the swateheart I heard 
yees wishing for beyont, forninst the mirror—” 

“Tf you say another word, I'll not show you 
where the money is,’’ said Bertie, stamping her 
foot, and setting her white lips firmly. 

“Go on, thin! and remember, I’m behihd ye, 
wid this purty pistol ; and if I see you taking me 
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into a trap, by the holy poker! I'll shoot you, 
sure !|”” 

They went through the swing-door, softly, and 
down the dark back-stairs, Bertie straining her 
ears, and praying that she might not run against 
aservant. A wide hall ran the length of the 
house, with the parlors and dining-room on one 
side, and on the other, the back stairs, and a 
room which had been her papa’s library, (now 
kept locked,) and, in front of that, opening on 
the piazza, was grandmother's room. They 
passed the dining-room, and then Bertie turned 
back, and said, in a clear whisper, ‘‘I promised 
to show you where the money is; it’s in a bureau- 
drawer, in the front-room, by the door. The 
parlor has several gentlemen in it, and the door 
is open; the servants are in the kitchen behind 
us! You may take your choice which way to 
get out; I proved too much for you after all!” 

The ugly brute glared at her with a baffled 
devil in his face, that made Bertie thank heaven 
that she was within reach of help. There was 
a merry whistle, a light foot on the stairs at their 
left; then a shout, a scuffle, a loud report of a 
revolver, and the banging of the hall-door. 

«Aleck, oh, my darling!’’ Bertie hardly 


knew that the agonized shriek had left her lips 


as she caught blindly at the bannisters to save 
herself from falling. Then the smoke cleared 
away, and she was conscious that the hall was 
full of people, and that Aleck’s anxious voice 
was saying, 

“I’m afraid she is hurt; stand out of the way 
there!" But as he laid her gently down on the 
sofa, the deadly, suffoeating feeling left her, and 
she tried to spring up. 

«T am not hurt; there are two of them,”’ she 
cried, incoherently. ‘‘ Aleck, you must not— 
you shall not go!” 

“«T won’t stir one inch from your side,”’ said 





he, catching the cold, trembling fingers. Look. 
ing up, Bertie saw Miriam's sncering emile, and 
her face grew burning red. 

« Am I making an exhibition of myself?” saiq 
she, trying to smile. ‘‘ Dear grandma, it really 
was a burglar, hidden away in the best room.” 
And then she became her steady self again, and 
the whole story came out, gradually. 

How the girls exclaimed, and laughed, and 
finally cried over Bertie’s adventure! The gen- 
tlemen hardly knew which to admire most—Ber- 
tie’s ready wit, or her coolness ; and they formed 
themselves into a vigilance committee, and, while 
part explored the entire house, the others rode 
off to notify the police. I may as well add that 
the search was futile; the burglars escaped. 

Miriam, devoured with secret jealously at 
‘that chit of a Bertie,’’ having been transformed 
into a heroine, was the envious witness of a little 
scene that transpired at the foot of the stair-case, 
late that night. Miss Adair thought that she 
would overlook Bertie’s progress up stairs, so 
she peered cautiously over the bannisters, from 
@ post conveniently near her own door. What 
she saw was, that Aleck, after lighting the can- 
dle (for the seeond time that night) cl.use to im- 
prison the pretty hand held out for it; and, al- 
though the eavesdropper could not hear the 
words that he spoke so rapidly, she saw Bertie’s 
other hand steal up timidly on the black coat 
sleeve, while the two, pure, childlike eyes wers 
lifted to her lover’s, with the prettiest, shy look 
imaginable, and his long mustache brushed her 
soft cheek. 

‘Bah! What a fool he is to be contented with 
that piece of insipidity ?” thought beautiful Mise 
Adair, as she banged her door, violently. 

But Miriam came, notwithstanding, with all 
the rest of the fashionable world, to the wed 
ding of that “‘ chit of a Bertie.” 





OUR DARLING. 


BY ANNIE ROBERTSON NOXON. 


We wreathed her head with fairest flowers, 
But most the Eglantine ; 
And others, that in Summer hours 
Her hands had loved to twine. 
They blushed amid her sunny hair, 
And waxen lilies gleamed 
Against the bosom no less fair— ~ 
So snowy fair she seemed. 


We plucked the best of wood and dell, 
But most the red, red rose ; 

And one we brought, that it might dwell, 
Above her last repose. 





For in the happy days of June, 
When Earth was queenly drest, 

She wore the rose, and sang a tuwe 
Of sweetest, saddest quest. 


And when the birchen trees were brown, 
She lowly drooped her head : 

And wished that for her latest crown 
The rose-tree’s blooms were shed. 

The gentian, too, her heart had won, 
Tn 4 sheltered nook it grew ; 

And lef we brought them, one by one, 
And a withered branch of rue. 
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THE WRECK OF THE KRAKEN., 


BY JANE G. AUSTIN. 


@ONTINUED FROM PAGE 131 


CHAPTER X. 

“Tug saints be praised, Senora Donna! she 
lives and opens her eyes!’’ exclaimed old Josefa, 
the nurse, housekeeper, and factotum of Os 
Mysterios, as, ufter hours of unwearied exer- 
tion, she turned from the bed where Margaret 
Gray lay, white and still as a corpse, and looked 
eagerly into the face of her mistress, about as 
white and still as Margaret’s. 

“Our Lady of Anguish has heard my prayers,” 
replied the lady, devoutly raising to her lips a 
small, golden image, suspended from her neck. 
« But Manoel tells me that the sailor is still in 
avery doubtful state. His head is hurt, they 
gay.” 

“If we save the pretty senora for Senor Sebas- 
tiano, the diabo may have the sailor-man for all 
that Josefa cares,”’ replied the nurse, carelessly ; 
and although her mistress hastened to reprove 
the expression, it was evident that the old wo- 
man remained of opinion that it was only the 
sufferer of rank, and for whom her young master 
cared, that need interest her, or call forth her 
exertions; and the little dispute ended, as a 
great many similar ones have done, by Josefa 
claiming’ the iast word, and Senora Jeronyma 
muttering a pious ejaculation. Upon the present 
occasion, however, both were soon occupied in 
attending to their patient, who hardly recovered 
consciousness before she lost it again in a faint- 
ing-fit, and continued in a very critical condi- 
tion all night. Toward morning, however, she 
fell into asound sleep, and Josepha crept away 
to rouse the other servants, and then to take 
some rest before beginning the labors of the day. 
Thus it happened, that the patient was left alone, 
except for the occasional visits of Anina, the 
little, half-wild daughter of Katrina, the cook, 
whom Josefa had bidden to watch, aad give no- 
tice when the senora should awake. 

But Anina soon became absorbed in watching 
the progress of the fritters her mother was mak- 
ing for breakfast, and Josefa still slept the sleep 
of the just, when Margaret, suddenly opening 
her eyes, looked straight up into one of the most 
charming faces she had ever beheld. In that 

first glance, her quick, artistic eye took in all the 
points of this new picture, and she could almost 
have painted from memory the fine, oval shape 





of the face, the thick, short hair, waving back 
from the low, broad forehead, the fine eye- 
brows and lashes, the wonderfully soft and lus- 
trous dark eyes, the pale olive complexion, un- 
relieved by red, except in the proud, though 
full lips, the upper lip just shaded by a silky 
little mustache; the elegant and yet well-knit 
figure, the slender hands and feet, the proud, 

manner she could not perceive until 
later; and yet so perfectly did all these details 
harmonize with the Murillo-like head, that they 
could hardly have failed to accompany it. 

Too weak for either surprise or curiosity, 
Margaret faintly smiled in pure pleasure at be- 
holding so beautiful a face, and then closed her 
eyes again. 

‘‘Senora! You are not fainting again?’’ ex- 
claimed a voice, at sound of which Margaret 
smiled egain, and whispered, 

‘No, Iam not faint. But how came you here ?”’ 

‘‘Ah, senora, pardon! The door was oven, 
and [I could not deny myself the pleasure of 
looking at you asleep. You will forgive me?” 

‘* But who are you, and where am I ?”’ 

«I am Sebastiano de Tascheira, at your ser- 
vice, senora,’’ replied the young man, “‘and 
you are at my father’s casa da campo of Os Mys- 
terios. You were found upon the beach——” 

“Oh, yes!’ exclaimed Margaret, a sudden 
color rising to her pale cheeks, ‘I remember 
something Yes! the boat, and Ned! Oh! 
where is Ned ?”’ 

‘The man whom we found with you is here, 
and doing well, I believe,’’ said Sebastiano, cour- \ 
teously. ‘ But I cannot tell whether his name 
be Ned or not.” 

“And did you save me?’ asked Margaret, 
fixing her eyes full upon him, until a light color 
showed for a moment through the olive of his 
cheek. 

“‘T had that great happiness, senora; I and 
my servant. We were shooting pigeons about 
the cliffs, and he discovered you first.” 

‘IT owe my life to you,”’ said Margaret, and 
then, suddenly, she closed her eyes, and grew so 
very white, that Sebastiano was frightened, and 
rushed to the door, calling, “ Josefa! Katrina! 
Anina! Where are you all?” 

A general rush of the household ensued, and 
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with it such a flood of voluble, feminine voices, 
that the young man discreetly withdrew, and, 
for the rest of the day, was fain to content him- 
self with reports of the invalid’s convalescence. 
The next day, Margaret was well enough to 
lie, for some hours, upon a couch in the veranda, 
and Sebastiano joyfully gave up all other occu- 
pation to sit beside her, listening to her low- 
voiced account of the shipwreck, and her grati- 
tude to himself for rescuing her from the death 
that seemed likely to terminate it. Then she 
asked anxiously after Swedish Ned, and Sebas- 
tiano went himself to visit and report upon him; 
but, in spite of his sincere wish to please his 
listener, could find nothing cheering to communi- 
cate; the brave fellow had received more than 
one bruise before that terrible crash at the last, 
and besides a deep cut upon the head, seemed 
to have sustained some internal injuries, which 
kept him in severe pain, alternating with peri- 
ods of stupor and delirium. No one had thought 


it worth while to send fifteen miles over the rocky 
mountain roads for a doctor to attend him, and 
old Josefa’s skill, although considerable, was 
hardly equal to a case of this magnitude, so that, 
in fact, the battle was to be fought out between 
nature and disease, with but little interference 


from outside. All this was not, of course, fully ex- 
plained to Margaret Gray, and she found herself 
still too languid and exhausted to ask many ques- 
tions, or take much care upon herself. Stretched 
upon the wide and deep-cushioned sofa, with its 
covering of such thick and sumptuous damask, 
as no money can now procure, except at second- 
hand, she lay, enveloped in shawls, glowing from 
Indian looms, reckless little Anina seated at her 
head, and waving a great fan of peacock’s fea- 
thers; before her lay the expanse of ocean, tin- 
ted with the soft and brilliant blue peculiar to 
the waters of the Gulf Stream, and dotted, here 
and there, with the white sails of island boats, 
or the more stately canvas of some passing ves- 
sel. Beside the couch sat Sebastiano, his dark 
eyes full of eager admiration and interest. 

*** A goodly place,.a goodly time.’ ’’ murmured 
Margaret Gray, as her slow and satisfied gaze 
took in, point by point, all the beauties of her 
entourage. 

«* Senora?” 

“Only a line from one of our English poets, 
Senor Sebastiano. Have you read much Eng- 
lish ?” 


*«T have read nothing, senora, but the books ' 


out of which Padre Joachim taught me.”’ 
«« And what did he teach you ?” she said, smil- 
ing faintly. 


«Latin, the history of the church, and a little ! 


i elaimed Sebastiano, rising. 





arithmetic. I studied French and English with 
a teacher in town until this year.”’ 

** You have learned English perfectly, almost 
even without accent, and I doubt not you know 
French as well.” 

«« My teacher was a Parisian, brought here ag 
tutor by Senor Carlos, and I learned English of 
an American lady; but, senora, if you feel able 
to talk, will you tell me something of your own 
country, or of those other parts of the world 
which you no doubt have visited ?”’ 

Margaret, accordingly, began by speaking of 
the view before them, asking the names of the 
two islands looming blue and dim upon the hori- 
zon, and then for other information concerning 
the group. 

Sebastiano answered her questions, and offered 
all soris of excursions to every point of interest 
his charming guest expressed a wish to visit, 
Thus, naturally pleased with each other, the 
hours sped pleasantly, until a little after mid- 
day, when a sash-door, connecting the balcony 
with one of the chambers, slowly opened, and 
the tall, stooping figure of an old gentleman, 
scrupulously clothed in fine cloth of an antique 
cut, and wearing laced ruffles at his breast and 
wrists, while his long, white locks flowed from 
beneath a small three-cornered hat to his shoul- 
ders, appeared in the opening, and bowed pro. 
foundly. 

“Oh! There is my father, senora,” ex 
«¢ Will you receive 
him ?” 

“Of course. Beg him to approach.” 

«Oh, senor! The senora makes you her con- 
pliments,”’ said the young man, approaching his 
father, and kissing his hand as a morning salu- 
tation. Then leading him forward, he intro- 
duced ‘‘ Senor Clarimundo de Taschiera’’ to the 
‘‘Senora Donna Margaretta Gray,’’ and the old 
Portuguese grandee, bowing nearly to the ground, 
took the pretty hand offered him into his own, 
white, and well-shaped still, but dry and sealy 
as the claw of a bird, and raised it to his lixs 
with a curious old-world mixture of gallantry 
and reveren¢e in his manner. Then he bowed 
again, and made an elegant compliment in Por 
tuguese, to which Mrs. Gray replied with a smile, 
a bow, and a slight blush of embarrassment. 

“« My father speaks nothing except Portuguese 
and Spanish,” explained Sebastiano in English. 
«« But he says he is only consoled for your mis- 
fortune, by the honor it has procured for our 
house, which he begs you will consider as your 
home for as long as possible.” 

Mrs. Gray replied suitably, Sebastiano still 
acting as interpreter, and then, with several more 
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profound bows, Senor Clarimundo took his leave, 
and was presently seen pacing slowly along the 
shaded walks of the garden. 

“My father is very much changed within a 
few years,” said Sebastiano, watching him aifec- ; 


tionately. ‘‘ He has had great troubles, and lost 
nearly all his property. We used to live in the 
town, and had a very good house there, and 
several others which we let; but poor papa suf- 
fered himself to go to law, and then there was 
trouble with a man to whom he had lent money, 
and who will not pay it: and so the end of all 
was that we came here to this casa da campo, and 
live like mice in a cheese, eating up the very 
walls of our house day by day.. You see, senora, 
how frank I am with you,” he said, with almost 
boyish simplicity, for men of Southern blood 
seem boyish longer than those of our colder, 
sterner race, ‘although I am not generally a 
babbler; but, for some reason, I feel as if I should 
like to lay open my whole heart to you, and, 
since I can offer you nothing else, to at least give 
you all which I keep most secret from the world.” 
He bowed, as he said this, gravely, like a Cid. 

“But not the secrets of your family, should 
you, senor?”’ asked Margaret, mildly. 

«Are they not mine, when I am my father’s 
only child, senora, and have more concern, as he 
often says, in forcing this rascally Diaz to repay 
the sums he has borrowed, and now denies, than 
even he has? But here is my mother.” 

And Senora Jeronyma, pale, worn, and ab- 
stracted, slowly stepped out upon the veranda, 
inquired, in such French as she could muster, 
concerning her guest’s health, and then an- 
nounced that dinner was ready; but thai, if the 
senora still felt too feeble to walk to the dining- 
room, she should be served where she was. Mar- 
garet confessing that the should prefer this ar- 
rangement, a little table was presently placed 
beside the couch, covered with rich old damask, ' 
and antique china, containing the somewhat } 
novel but most savory compounds peculiar to } 
Portuguese cookery. 





CHAPTER XI. 


Anp now for many weeks Margaret Gray en- ; 


no books, except some quaint, old volumes of Span- 
ish and Portuguese, Cervantes, Camoens, and the 
like, which, with Sebastiano’s help, shesometimes 
amused herself by spelling over, and some other 
volumes of old French, relics of Senora Jerony- 
ma’s youth; but just now Margaret did not care 
for books, or indeed for occupation of any sort ; 
it sufficed her to lie for hours upon the great 
couch in the*veranda, or in the wide, cool sala, 
with its inlaid floor, and scanty, old-fashione:l 
furniture, its chief ornament the senora’s litile 
piano, old now, and never much worth ; but still 
with aghostly, melancholy sweetness in its feeble 
tones, suiting well with the place and time. Se- 
bastiano, inheriting the musical talent which his 
mother no longer exercised, often touched this 
piano in a dreamy, lawless fashion all his own, 
seldom performing written music, but shadow- 
ing out, in improvisation, the wonderful half 
formed dreams, desires, and fancies of a young 


man’s wakening heart, or the fierce impatience 


of a strong, young, heroic life, feeling all its ca- 
pabilities, and finding them cramped and pri- 
soned in an aimless existence. Margaret, whose 
musical knowledge and capacity have not yet 
been mentioned, listened attentively to these im- 
provisations, and, through them, read more of 
Sebastiano’s inmost life than he could himself 
have put into words; for if not older in years, 
she was older in suffering and experience; and 
although she never talked of the knowledge thus 
gained, it had the effect upon her manner, her 
voice, her look toward him. 

Then, in the soft moonlight nights, these two, 
leaving the silent senor and senora, the one to 
his segarette and his meditations, and the other 
to the devotions which consumed nearly all her 
life, would wander down through the dim, per- 
fume-laden garden, to the low wall overlooking 
the sea, and sit there for hours, talking of every- 
thing beneath the heavens, or dreaming away 
the enchanted moments in a silence more elo- 
quent than speech, until, with a sigh, Sebastiano 
would draw his fingers across the viola, which, 
with the Portuguese, replaces the guitar of the 
Spaniards, and sing some of those wild, impas- 
sioned verses, in which the Tropical races em- 


joyed one of those respites which life from time } body their fervid feelings. Once, to the infinite 
to time affords us, and but for which, some of us } astonishment of the young man, Margaret, fold- 
must soon sink beneath the wear and the bur- ing her hands, and fixing her eyes upon the 
den. The long summer days succeeded each } moon, just lifting her silver shield above the sea, 
other in smiling, sweet procession; the same } began to sing Costa Diva, in a voice of such won- 
soft sunlight and soothing shade, the same lan- { derful power and beauty, that Sebastiano sat 
guid air and drowsy perfume characterizing all; ' staring at her in silent wonder and delight, until 
always that glorious landscape before her eyes— } the rich tones died away far over the shining 
that dreamy, mysterious house for shelter, those } sea. Then he reverently raised her hand to his 
silent, shadewy people for companions. She had } lips, and whispered, 
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«Ah, minha senora! I ought to have known 


that angels always sing.” 
But she, seeming to wake with a start to the 
eonsciousness of his presence, hurriedly replied, 
“T do not sing—that is, you will never ask me 


to, or even remind me that you have heard me. } 


Promise me this, Sebastiano—promise it !”” 

“I promise that, or anything you will order 
me to, senora,’’ he sadly replied, as he again 
pressed his lips on her white hand, and then re- 
leased it with a sigh. 

Suddenly, at this moment, from behind a great 
thicket of oleanders, all rosy and odorous with 
their summer bloom, stepped a gaunt spectre, 
white, wild, and terrible. 

‘‘T never did as much as that, after I knew 
she was going to live,’ said the apparition; 
‘‘and I had more right than you, young sir, for 
I saved her life, over and over.” 

So speaking, and clinging to the flower-laden 
branches for support, the spectre fixed its gloomy 
and reproachful eyes upon the two, and stood, 
a visible reminder of death and the world in 
that scene of Paradise. 

Margaret Gray stared at him with open eyes. 

‘*Swedish Ned!” exclaimed she, in a low 
voice. ‘‘ Why, they told me you had gone away.” 

“We thought, that is, the others thought, 
minha senora,” began Sebastiano, much embar- 
rassed, ‘‘that it would affect you too much to 
hear that the poor fellow had lost his senses ; 
and, for a long time, we feared his life also, and 
you might have insisted upon seeing him, and 
so——”’ 

‘« And so they told me falsehoods,”’ interposed 
Margaret, rather scornfully. ‘It was not well 
judged, Sebastiano, whoever did it.’’ 

«¢ Tt was not I, senora,”’ repliéd the young man, 
proudly. 

i ‘Perhaps not; nay, pardon me, I am sure 

+ not; but I am very sorry that it was done. Ned,” 
and she turned again to the intruder, ‘if I had 
known that you were here, I should have seen 
you long ago, believe me. Won’t you shake 
hands with me?’ 

‘‘ What, the hand you just gave him to kiss 
and fondle? Oh, no, my lady; I’m not like 
that; I can’t take a crumb, when I have a right 
to the whole. You were all mine, my lady, while 
we floated there, day and night in the sea, and 
while we drifted for years, wasn’t it? in that 
boat ; and yet I never dared to put your hand to 
my lips, no, not once after I knew that you were 


, 

“See here, fellow——”’ began Sebastiano, 

But Margaret put her hand on his arm, and’ 
whispered, ‘‘ Hush, or you will offend me!” 

Poor, half-crazed Ned caught the act, but not 
the words, and turned fiercely upon her. 

“Yes, whisper, and fondle, and work your 

charms upon him! What am I, to hinder, or to 

dare to speak? But don’t think I'll stay here 
and see it. Don’t think I'll eat, or drink, or 
sleep again under his roof! Didn’t I buy you 
with my own life, and my own blood? And now 
you never remember that there is such a crea- 
ture in the world. Yes, give him your hand; 
let him kiss it; sing to him; you never sang to 
me, remember. But I’ll not stop to see it, mind 
you! And mind this too, my lady,” he went 
on, angrily. ‘*I won’t leave you to yourself; 
I won’t trust him there with your safety; who 
knows how soon we may run afoul of that ice 
bank again, and what good would he be then; 
tell me that, will you? No, my lady, I won't 
stop here; but I won’t let you out of my sight 
for long at a time, remember that; and, when 
you’re least thinking of me, maybe I'll be nigh- 
est. So good-by, and remember!” 

With the last word, he drew back, and through 
the still air they heard his bare feet rapidly pass 
up the gravel walk, toward the side of the house. 

‘“‘He has stolen out of his room, after they 
thought him asleep for the night,”’ said Sebas- 
tiano, listening. ‘‘ But he is going back to that 
part of the house, and, I dare say, will go quietly 
to bed again, for all his fine resolutions. I will 
have him better watched in future, so do not feel 
afraid of or for him, minha senora.”’ 

But Margaret was weeping bitterly. 

‘¢ He risked his life, and lost his wits for me,” 
sobbed she. ‘‘ And I have made him miserable 
—I make everybody miserable, who comes near 
me. Capt. Singleton would not have been killed, 
if he had not come back to look for me—and Ned 
—and—_”’ 

«And who next, minha senora?’”’ asked Se- 
bastiano, in a low and trembling voice. 

‘*Not you, not you; for I will not stay here to 
repay all the kindness I have received, with 
misery, as I should be sure todo. I will leave 
Os Mysterios to-morrow.” 

«« And where will you go, senora ?’’ he asked, 
in a low voice, although the light of his dark 
eyes was growing fierce and strong. 

‘«T will go to Villa, and ask the American con- 
sul to find me # passage home—or no, I have no 





alive; but this—gentleman, I suppose, he is-- 
who has soft hands like yours, and can make } 
music, and has great. black eyes, and stares at } 
yuu as if you were a star j 


” 


home. I can never return to America—but I 
will go away from here, and to-morrow.” 
«< Then. senora, T go too.” 


“You! Why, Sebastiano?’ 
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« Because I will not be separated from you, 
except by some fate which cannot be resisted. 
I will never allow you to wander out into the 
world alone, while I have power to follow you.” 

He spoke with all the concentrated passion of 
his race. 

«But it cannot be—it must not! You—you 
would only injure me in the censorious eyes of 
the world.” 

«‘ Then, senora, is it not better to remain where 
youare? Iam quite in earnest, I assure you, 
and I shall not try to hide from the world, that 
it is because I love you that I follow you.” 

«But, Sebastiano, this is persecution. 
unmanly.”’ 

“I do not know about that, minha senora. 
The men of my blood, when they love, love in 
earnest. It can never be unmanly to show our 
love, even before all the world. I love you, and 
I wish you to remain here; but, if you do not, 
I will follow you wherever you go.”’ 

Up to this hour, in spite of his being a year or 
two her senior, Margaret had looked on Sebas- 
tiano almost as a boy. 

But there was a manliness, a strength of will 
developed in him, in this interview, that changed 
her opinion. She felt, already, partly mastered 
by his stronger masculine element. 

“You will not let me leave alone?” she said, 
hesitatingly. 

“No, senora,” he replied, decisively. 

“But what right have you to control me, or 
to force your presence upon me?”’ she answered, 
half angrily, making a last effort to assert herself. 

“I do not seek to control you in anything but 
this,” he answered, with dignity, ‘‘ minha se- 
nora; and in this my great love gives me a right, 
which I do not think you will deny.” 

Margaret Gray made no reply for many mo- 
ments; but her sad, sweet eyes rested, with a 
great pity, a divine compassion, upon the pale 
and passionate face of the young man; then her 
dreamy gaze wandered away over the dim, lonely 
vastness of the moonlit sea, and she shuddered 
at the thought of going forth alone to meet new 
dangers, perhaps to cast the ominous spell that 
seemed to surround her, over other lives yet un- 
known to her. Sebastiano’s voice broke upon 
her reverie. 

“Speak to me, minha senora. You will re- 
main ?’’ 

“<It were better for you that I did not, caro.” 

“T will judge of that. Promise.” 

“I promise for the present, then, But you 
oust not talk to me of love, other than that you 
might offer to a friend. 
she said, sadly. 


It is 


I have no love togive,”’ } 


“The night grows chilly, and the moon is 
clouded. Shall we go into the house ?”’ 

Margaret did not reply, but rising, with a 
slight smile, she walked beside her silent lover, 
through the thickets of roses and oleanders, the 
glistening orange grove, and the magnolias, 
which scented the whole night with their lux- 
urious perfume, and so up the mossy and broken 
stone steps to the veranda, and in at the open 
window of the sala, where sat the old father, still 
thoughtfully smoking his segarette, and Senora 
Jeronyma reading her Book of Hours, by the 
light of a great, yellow candle. As the lady 
entered, Senor Clarimundo rose, and, bowing 
profoundly, stood until she should be seated, and 
his wife looked up with a wan smile of welcome. 
These old people liked her, and liked that she 
should remain among them, and were proud that 
she should make a friend and companion of their 
son, and,’in some subile manner, Margaret felt 
this cordiality whenever she approached them, 
and found herself soothed and comforted by it 
more than she could have expressed. To-night, 
more than ever, and, as she. gracefully returned 
the salutations of her hosts, and sank into the 
chair Sebastiano placed for her, she thought, 

‘No, I will not go, just yet.” 

At this moment, Josefa presented herself, with 
a startled and somewhat indignant face. 

‘Senora! The sailor man has gone, run away; 
taken himself off, and is not here any more..’ 

Senor Clarimundo took the segarette from his 
lips, his wife closed her prayer-book, Sebastiano 
looked at Mrs. Gray, and she quietly related so 
much of her last interview with poor Ned as 
sufficed te explain his abrupt departure, leaving 
quite out, we may be sure, the motive urging him 
to take such a step; and as she seemed neither 
surprised or alarmed upon the subject, the others 
soon imitated her example, the rather that an- 
other and somewhat important matter was under 
discussion. 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE important topic, under discussion in the 
sala of Os Mysterios, as mentioned at the end of 
the last chapter, was. nothing less than a medita- 
ted journey to Villa, the capital of the island, on 
the part of Senor Clarimundo da Taschiera, with 
the object of making one last and desperate 
effort to induce his debtor, Francisco Diaz, to 
acknowledge the large sums placed in his hands, 
for purposes of investment, by Da Taschiera, who 
had neglected to take proper receipts for them 
at the time, and had never sinve been able to 
{ induce the rascally Diaz to render any account 
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of them. This knavery, combining with other 
losses and misfortunes, had resulted, as Sebas- 
tiano had told Margaret, in the almost total ruin 
of his family, and the breaking of his father’s 
heart. A business man, no doubt, might, in the 
beginning, have untangled the snarl into which 
the unfortunate Da Taschiera’s affairs had wound 
themselves; but Senor Clarimundo was only a 
‘igh-minded, unsuspicious, imprudent gentle- 
man, without the habits or the head to counter- 
act the plottings of a rogue; and as matters grew 
daily darker and more threatening, he gave up 
all effort to right them; and selling everything 
not already beyond his reach, he retired to Os 
Mysterios, two years before the wreck of the 
Kraken, and had hardly since visited the city. 

It was, therefore, quite an event in the little 
household, when, early in the morning after 
Swedish Ned’s disappearance, Espagnol, the vene- 
rable gray donkey, was brought into the sagao, 
equipped with the clumsy frame strapped tightly 
over an enormous pad, and surmounted with a 
gay cushion and shawl, which, in this region, 
answers the purpose of a saddle; and- Senor 
Clarimundo, his antique suit covered with a 
wide, Spanish cloak, descended the stairs, and 
posted himself upon a wide block of stone at the 
foot. Jose, who was to drive the donkey, then 
urged him forward with many and fierce out- 
cries, some blows, and several hearty pushes, 
until he stood in such a position that the senor 
could gravely and decorously seat himself wpon 
the top of the cushions with both feet hanging 
down on one side, and his left hand clinging to 
the andilhas, or crutch-handles, fastened to the 
front and back of the frame. In the other hand 
the old gentleman carried a large silk umbrella, 
designed equally to ward off rain, sun, and wind; 
and thus equipped, he nodded the word of com- 
mand to Jose, who communicated it to Espagnol, 
whereupon that sober animal shook his long 
ears, switched his absurd tail, and ambled forth 
from the sagos, and down the nespra-shaded 
avenue to the gate, while the senor gravely took 
of his hat and waved adieu to his wife, Mar- 
garet, and Sebastiano, who stood in the window 
to watch his departure. 

«¢Oh, senor! when will you return?’’ called 
Senora Jeronyma, as he jogged away; and the 
reply came ringing back, in the sonorous Por- 
tuguese accents, 

«When God wills, oh, beloved wife !’’ 

The senora had occasion to remember that re- 
ply, as we shall presently see. 

The day wore on, with its mild monotony of 
occupation, much as other days had done before, 
and yet a cloud seemed to rest upon the dim 





house, and tosadden all its members. Margaret, 
finding that Swedish Ned had really disappeared, 
tormented herself with a feeling of responsibility 
as to his fate, and was silent and sad all day; 
Sebastiano watched her, and looked gloomy and 
suspicious ; while Senora Jeronyma, wrapped in 
her devotions, hardly rose from her knees, ex- 
cept to look out of the window toward the 
road. 

Sunset came at last, but not the master of the 
house. The evening closed in, and deep dusk 
covered all but the anxious faces of the family 
assembled in the baleony, and watching with 
undisguised impatience for his arrival. Dusk 
deepened into night, and they gloomily retired 
to rest. The next morning came, and the day 
dragged slowly on to afternoon, and then the 
smothered terror broke out in words. 

«‘ Something has happened ; he never was go 
late—I have felt it all day. Oh, filho mio! some 
misfortune has seized upon your father! Iam 
sure of it!”’ 

So exclaimed the pale mother, wringing her 
hands, and looking into her son’s face with wild, 
frightened eyes; and he, kissing her tenderly, 
led her to Margaret, saying, 

“Stay here with the senora, mother, and I 
will go and look for my father.” 

“Go, my son. But arm yourself, and take 
the men with you; there is evil abroad, terrible 
evil; and I cannot lose both husband and son 
in one day.” 

‘« Never fear, dear mother, all will be well in 
afew hours. My father will return——” 

«“¢ When God wills,’ he said,’ moaned the 
wife. ‘And perhaps God does not will it at 
all. Was it not a foreboding of something ter- 
rible, that made him use those words ?”’ 

“‘Good-by, dear mother! Good-by, minha 
senora !”’ 

And not trusting himself to say more, Sebas- 
tiano rushed from the house, and was presently 
seen hastening down the road, followed by Man- 
oel and Francisco, each armed with an immense 
cudgel. An hour passed, an hour of suspense 
and agitation to the two women, who could only 
pray, and weep, and wait, while others worked, 
and then the sound of many feet and eager voices, 
all speaking together, came drifting up the hilly 
road, and brought the ladies down to the gate, 
with little thought of ceremony, or the reserve 
which custom imposes, like a law, upon Spanish 
and Portuguese women. 

A little crowd of men, with the donkey #2 
their midst, were climbing the hill. From among 
them Sebastiano advanced toward his mother. 

“* My son,” gasped she. ‘Your father?” 
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«Dear mother, have patience. He has not 
yet come.” 

« But he is coming?’’ and the gentle senora 
laid hold of her son’s arm, and glared into his 
face with the fierce impatience of a tigress. 

«He will come—if God wills it, mother,’’ re- 
plied Sebastiano, solemnly. 

“If God Why do you use that phrase, 
his own words? Sebastiano—speak! Tell me 
all, oh, quickly ?”’ 

«Come in, dear mother. Senora Margaretta, 
take her hand in yours, the touch will calm her. 
Dearest mother, patience! patience! We know 
nothing as yet.” 

«There is Jose, who went with him! Here, 
Jose——’”’ 

‘Come in first, mother. Seat yourself, and 
be calm, and you shall hear all that is known.” 
And Sebastiano grown, in one brief day, to the 
dignity and decision of full manhood, led his 
mother up stairs, and to her own room, whither 
Margaret and Josefa followed them. Then, seat- 
ing himself beside her, he carefully and gently 
told her, that, not a mile from home, he had met 
Jose driving the donkey before him, and on 
questioning him, had heard that Senor Clari- 
mundo, reaching Villa at an early hour, had 
gone at once to the office of Senor Francisco 
Diaz, and had entered, leaving him and the 
donkey outside. Supposing that his master 
would remain for some time, Jose had fastened 
the donkey, and went to make a visit to a friend 
of his in the next street. The friend invited 
him to step into a neighboring wine-shop, and 
nearly two hours slipped by before Jose remem- 
bered that his master might be awaiting him, 
and setting down his tumbler, started on a run 
for the office of Senor Diaz. Much to his relief, 
the donkey still stood tied to the ring beside 
the door, as he had left him, and throwing him- 
self upon the ground, with the cushion of the 
saddle beneath his head, Jose soon fell, asleep so 
soundly, that be knew nothing more; until he 
was aroused by a kick in the ribs, and starting 
up, found Macaco, the ugly, black servant of 
Diaz, standing over him with the key of the 
offices in his hand. 

“Drunkard! What are you doing here?’ ex- 
claimed Macaco; and Jose, hardly yet awake, 
stammered out, 

‘‘ What have you done with my master, black 
devil?” 

But at this question Jose averred that the face 
of the negro became demoniac with rage and 
terror, and lifting the great key, he struck so 
turious a blow upon the other’s head, that he 
foll, stunned and powerless, to the ground. 





When he recovered, it was quite dark, and he 
was quite alone. Staggering to his feet, he thun- 
dered with his donkey-stick upon the door of 
the office ; but only the echoes responded. Then, 
still leaving the donkey, in case his master 
should return, he ran as fast. as possible to Diaz’ 
private residence, and demanded to see him im- 
mediately. He was shown into the dining-room, 
where the usurer sat at supper, waited upon by 
the grinning Macaco. 

‘Well, rapaz!’’ exclaimed Diaz, as he ap- 
peared. ‘‘ Have you slept off the fumes of your 
wine yet? Your master is angry enough with 
you, and you may count on a good beating when 
you get home.” 

‘«Where is my master, senor?’ demanded 
Jose, not deigning to reply to the accusation or 
the threat. 

‘‘ How should I know, fellow ?”’ replid Diaz, 
insolently. ‘‘ Have I the care of him?” 

“If all they say is true, it would have been 
better if you never had had the care of him, or 
his money either, senor,’ retorted Jose, with 
more heat than discretion; and as he spoke, 
both master and man looked at him in a manner 
that made him clutch the donkey-stick, which 
he still held, tighter than ever, and back a few 
steps toward the door. 

‘Turn him out, Macaco!’’ said Diaz, coldly ; 
and the black, seizing an iron bar, standing in 
the corner of the room, advanced upon him. 

“My master! Where is my master? blood- 
sucker! skinflint! Jew! Robber!’ shouted Jose, 
fighting all the time with all his might. 

But what is an ash stick against an iron bar? 
In about five minutes from the first attack, Jose 
stood outside the door, bruised, breathless, and 
foiled. 

Going back to his donkey, he took him to 
stable, and then hastened to the houses of one 
and another of his master’s old friends, not stop- 
ping to tell his story, but inquiring if the senor 
had been seen by them through the day; but at 
every house the answer was the same—no one 
had seen Senor Clarimundo, no one knew’ that 
he was in the town. Before his rounds were 
completed, it had grown too late to make further 
inquiries, and Jose, quite sure that his mastea 
would not have left town without the donkey, o 
without leaving a message for him, betook him- 
self to the stable, and lying down beside Espag 
nol, uneasily dozed away the remainder of the 
night. 

As soon as possible in ihe morning, he re 
sumed his fruitless errand, and at last requested 
one of his master’s most influential friends tc 
call with him at Diaz’ offices, and insist upon 
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some reply to the question, which Diaz had re- 
fused to answer upon the previous night. 

Senor Joachim found the notary busily en- 
gaged upon some papers, from which he looked 
up with suspended pen, and half-concealed im- 
patience, as the slow and formal old gentleman 
stated his business, and made his inquiries. 
Hardly allowing him to finish, Diaz broke sharp- 
ly in. 

‘‘Senor Clarimundo da Taschiera! Is there 
another disturbance to be made about him? I 
heard enough of that yesterday.” 

‘« But to-day it is his friends who wish to hear 
of it, or rather of him, senor,” replied the old 
aristocrat, with contemptuous coldness. ‘‘ When 
did he leave your office ?”’ 

“Really, Senor Joachim, I did not note the 
minute, or even the hour, but it was something 
after midday.” 

«« And whither did he speak of going?” 

The notary opened his palms, shrugged his 
shoulders, put his head on one side, and smiled 
grimly. 

‘* Now really, excellenza, would you have me 
ask a gentleman whither he was going, when he 
left my office?” 

«He might have mentioned, nevertheless.” 

“He might, but did not,” 





“Really! And have you no idea at all, Senor 
Diaz, as to what has become of my friend ?”’ 

‘“‘Not the faintest, not the slightest, Senor 
Joachim. Your friend, as you distinctly style 
my respected client, came here, stayed an hour, 
it might be more—I paid no heed to the time; 
and then he went away. My servant, who let 
him out, says that he waited for a moment upon 
the steps, looking up and down the street, pro- 





bably for his man, who was not in sight. Then 
he walked away, leaving his donkey tied at the 
loor. Some time later, the servant returned, } 
‘aid down in the sun, and fell into a drunken } 
sleep. When he waked, he came to my house, 
and was so insolent and quarrelsome, that I bid 
ny own servants to put him out. That is all, 
3enor Joachim; and now, with ten thousand } 
apologies, I must resume my work, as these } 
»apers are required in court to-morrow.” 

And with this, Senor Joachim, puzzled, dis- 
aeartened, and vaguely suspicious, was obliged 
© content himself, and, taking cold leave of the 
notary, was ushered out cf the office by Macaco, 
the negro, who grinned impishly as he closed the 
door behind him. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
Sucu, in other words, and with the addition 
<f some details which he could not know, was} 


the story that Jose brought home to Os Mys- 
terios, and that Sebastiano carefully and gently 
repeated to his mother, she the while rocking 
herself backward and forward upon her chgir, 
wringing her hands in mute distress, and some- 
times raising the little golden image of our Lady 
of Anguish to her lips. But when all was told, 
and Sebastiano, restless and uneasy, had left the 
room to ask Jose for particulars, which the hon- 
est fellow had already told again and again, the 
forced calm of the poor wife broke up in hysteri- 
cal sobs and lamentations, which soon became so 
vioient that Margaret feared for the reason, or 
even the life of the sufferer. Sebastiano was re- 
called, but his presence only seemed to aggra- 
vate his mother’s distress, and Josefa at last 
begged him to leave the room, while she soothed 
her mistress for a moment with the notion that 
he had gone again to search for his father. 
Hours passed, the night, days passed, and still 
no tidings of the missing man. Sebastiano made 
a journey to the city, and exhausted his own 
strength, and the patience of all his friends, in 
fruitless inquiries. More than once he and they 
had visited the notary, questioning not only him 
but Macaco, who glibly repeated the same story 
with his master, and was not to be moved from it. 
And then, when all had been done that could be 
done, and when not one of his father’s friends 


} could find another suggestion to make, or aid to 


offer, and when the Mayor of the city refused to 
listen to any charge against Senor Diaz, who, by 
the way, had lent the Mayor a good deal of 
money, first and last, when everything, in fact, 
had utterly failed to offer any hope, Sebastiano 
came home, sad and weary, to find his mother 
sunk into a condition of all but melancholy mad- 
ness, and Margaret, pale and thin with watching 
and anxiety, but still filling, with a quiet strength 
and sweetness, all her own, the place of guardian 
to the sick woman, and head of the disorganized 
family. 

‘« You are the one steady and reliable point in 
all this terrible storm of misfortune,’’ said Se- 
bastiano to her, as they stood together, for a few 
moments, before separating for the night. 

«TI have seen so much suffering and trial,’’ re- 
plied Margaret, wearily, and her eyes traveled 
far out over the moonlit sea, as if those past 
troubles lay waiting there, and might descend 
upon her at any moment. 

‘‘But never trouble like this, I hope, minha 
senora,”’ said Sebastiano, softly. ‘* One parent 


lost—perhaps, dead, and the other—— Qh, 


mamai! mamai !’’ 
And leaning his forehead upon his arm, he 
broke into sobs and toars, that seemed to choke 
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him with repressed violence. Margaret looked 
at him for a moment, then laid her arm gently 
on his shoulders. 

«Sebastiano,”’ she murmured. ‘Can it com- 
fort you to know that I have suffered far worse 
sorrows than this can possibly be to you? That I 
have lost father, mother, husband—all, all; and, 
worst of all to ® woman, my own fair fame. Is 
that worse than these losses of yours, Sebastiano ?’’ 

He was no longer weeping, but standing up- 
right, and looking straight in her face. 

“You are the best, and the purest, and the 
dearest to me of all created women,”’ said he, 
hoarsely. ‘‘ And if you have been slandered, by 
those who could not know you as I have done, 
it is only reason the more for my loving you, 
and giving my life to heal the wounds in yours. 
This is no time to speak of such things, and yet 
I cannot let you leave me, after those bitter 
words, without telling you, once for all, that 
whatever may lie behind you, your future is 
mine, You shall remain here, and be my wife, 
and I will .make you happy; for I know that I 
ean do it, because I love you, I adore you so en- 
tirely. Say that you consent; or no, you need 
not'tell me yet. It will be so, and I do not want 
to hear what you are going to say.” 

“Then I will only say, good-night,” said Mar- 
garet, giving him her hand, with a melancholy 
smile; and so they parted, and she went to her 
own room, musing upon the rash, generous faith, 
the dauntless confidence, and the fresh, sweet 
strength of this great love, so freely poured out 
at her feet; and half she wished that she might 
make it her very own, and rest forever in this 
quiet haven, far, far from all that had driven her 
forth a wanderer over the face of the earth; and 
then she sighed and shook her head, and, in that 
gesture, reproved herself for the half-formed 
wish ; and so, slowly disrobing herself, she lay 
down, and fell into a strange, dreamy, unrestful 
sleep. Once she woke with a start, fancying 
some one had spoken close at her ear, and, sud- 
denly rising, she thought to hear the sound of 
stealthy, retreating footsteps; but, listening in- 
tently, after her eyes were fully opened, she 
heard nothing. 

But the sounds which had disturbed Mar- 
garet’s sleep, were not. imaginary; and bitterly 
did she regret, for many a day afterward, that 
she had not roused herself, and investigated their 
cause. 

In the sick chamber, all was quiet and settled 
for the night. Josefa, who should have kept 
awake, slept soundly; so soundly, in fact, that a 
light noise upon the veranda, just outside the 
chamber, failed to rouse her, although it startled 
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the sensitive ear of the invalid, who opened her 
eyes, fixed them upon the window, but remained, 
in all else, perfectly motionless. The sound, asoft 
footfall, was repeated, and now, just outside the 
window, where it stopped. Still Senora Jeronyma 
did not move ; but now she began to mutter to her- 
self, in the monotonous, stealthy tone of insanity, 

*‘Clarimundo! Yes, he’s come at last—come 
forme! We mustn’t let Josefa know, she’s se 
cross, and, perhaps, the senora and Sebastiano 
wouldn’t like it. Sh! Is it you, my darling—b 
my Clarimundo ?”’ 

‘“Clarimundo? Yes, that’s what I came about; 
that’s it!’ replied a low voice, in imperfect 
Portuguese; and the senora started nervously, for 
this was not her husband’s voice, and yet it 
spoke his name. So, without giving the alarm to 
Josefa, she repeated vaguely, 

“Clarimundo ?”’ 

«Yes, it’s about him,’”’ replied the voice, and 
then the glass doors, standing in place of win- 
dows, were pushed open a little way, very cau- 
tiously, and the wild, ghastly face and head of 
Swedish Ned appeared between them. The sick 
lady sat up in bed, and looked at him with some 
surprise, but no terror, for her mind was no 
longer ecupable of strong emotion, on any save 
one subject. 

“It’s you—that’s his wife, ma’am, isn’t it?’’ 
whispered Ned, glaring around the room, with 
the hunted and furtive look, so painfully mark- 
ing an unsettled mind. 

«Yes, Clarimundo is my husband. Where is 
he ?” 

“IT know. I came to tell you; but I won’t 
tell him, nor her. Let them sing, and fool, and 
whisper in the moonlight, if they have a mind 
to; but they shan’t know what I know, and it’s 
only you that shall know.” 

“°’Sh! You will wake Josefa, and she will 
call them all!’’ whispered the sick woman, cau- 
tiously creeping out of bed, as she spoke. 
‘‘Wait! I'll come out there, and hear you.” 

Carefully wrapping herself in a blanket, lying 
upon the foot of the bed, Senora Jeronyma tot- 
tered to the window, quietly slipped out, and 
drew it close behind her. 

The tall, gaunt figure of the sailor confronted 
her. 

“Where is Clarimundo, senor?’ whispered 
she, going close up to him, and laying » hand 
upon his arm. 

‘* Over there—among the rocks; I most for- 
get,”’ replied Ned, passing his hand across his 
forehead, and glancing uneasily about him. At 
last, and as if forgetting his companion, he began 
to walk slowly away, muttering to himself in 
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English; but the wife, constant to her one idea, 
followed him, still grasping at his arm, and re- 
peating, 

«¢ But Clarimundo—where is Clarimundo ?”’ 

“The old man? Yes, I heard them talking 
about it, down there in the town, and I laughed. 
I knew—I knew! and I know now; but Ae shan’t 
She never looked at me that way, and I 
No! He 


know. 
« lmore for her than ever he can. 
2 vr she shan’t know!”’ 

“But I shall; you said that I should. Oh, 
tell me, kind, good man, what they have done 
with my Clarimundo! Tell me, and Our Lady 
of Anguish, my patron saint, shall reward you. 
Oh, Clarimundo! Clarimundo!”’ 

And, sinking at his feet, the poor woman 
began to weep and moan convulsively. 

Ned raised her hurriedly. 

“There! there! don’t do that. That reminds 
me of her--of her. She was all mine then, and 
I never laid a finger on her, or so much as kissed 
her hand ; and he—he—— Hush! hush! poor 
creature! Why do you moan so? Who has 
left you, and forgotten all your love? Who has 
broken your heart, and crazed your poor wits?” 

“Clarimundo! Oh, where is Clarimundo?”’ 
moaned the wife, unheeding the questions, and 


clinging close to his arm; and, indeed, nothing 
was more curious in the encounter of these two 
wavering and unbalanced minds, than to see how 
each pursued its own absorbing thought, heed- 
less of all that passed around, and only noticing 
tiie speech or actions of the other as they har- 


monized with its own movement. So the sailor, 
staring down at the sobbing woman, said, 

‘* Yes, I came to tell you, because you'll keep 
it to yourself; he shan’t know, nor she shan’t 
know, only you, and you and me.” 

‘Yes, yes, we shall know; you will tell me 
where he is—my husband, my Clarimundo.”’ 

««Come, then, I will take you to him.” 

«« Where, good sailor ?”’ 

«How can I tell, and why should I?” broke 
out Ned, in the unreasoning passion of a mad- 








man. ‘You want to know, so that you can go 
aad tell him—that is what you mean.” 

‘¢No, no, I will tell no one; no one at all,” 

“‘Come with me, then! I'll take you to him,” 

«« Yes, let us go; let us go quickly.” 

And, with feverish haste, the poor, witless 
wife began to pull her companion down the steps, 
leading from the veranda to the garden, never 
heeding that her feet were naked, and that the 
blanket, hastily thrown about her shoulders was, 
except a thin night-dress, her only protection 
against the chilly air. 

Ned, equally heedless of her condition, strode 
along, muttering and gesticulating to himself, 
and yet, with the manly instincts that outlived 
reason in his generous organization, pausing, 
now and again, to help his feebler companion 
over the obstacles in her path, or waiting while 
she sunk on her knees to pray, as she passed 
the road-side shrine of saint or Madonna. 

So they went down between the rows of nes- 
pra and incense-trees, which loaded the night 
air with their perfume, and out at. the great 
gates, and along the steep road, black in the 
shadow of the high wall that bounded it. 

About half a mile from the gates, the walls 
abruptly ceased, and the road wound through 
region, desolate and ghastly as the veritable 
mouth of the pit; a region where there was 
neither grass, or shrub, or habitation, or any 
living thing; nothing but heaps of scoris, ashes, 
lava, and coarse conglomerate of all these, melted 
together, and hurled from the mouth of the now 
extinct volcano in its last erruption. 

This melancholy and desolate region had re- 
ceived from the superstitious peasantry the title 
of Os Mysterios, or The Mysteries, and from it 
the villa of the Tascheiras was named. 

Near the center of this tract Ned paused, 
looked suspiciously about him, and muttering, 
‘«They will be after us, and catch us, if we keep 
the road,’’ he struck off into the wild region, 
closely followed by his companion. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 





THE 


NOW. 


BY EMILY B. WRIGHT. 


Waar fairy fingers have been at work 
While mortal eyes were sleeping? 

What fairy forms been flitting round, 
Their midnight vigils keeping? 

Last night the earth was brown and bare, 
And dark with brooding shadow; 

All unrelieved the gloomy scene, 
On upland, road, and meadow. 


This morning, lo! how changed the scene! 
All Nature clothed in whiteness; 

And still the pure white snow-flaks ovmea 
Of feathery form and lightness. 


How spotless is the new-fallen snow r+ 
So free from earthly staining 

&» should we ever strive to gruw 
To purity atta ‘ning. 





OLD-MAID PEMBERTON. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Suz lived in the outskirts of a quiet village, 
with no railway nearer than eight miles, so that 
each day in the summer, and thrice a week in 
the winter, a lumbering stage-coach plied he- 
tween the station and the hamlet, bringing stray 
passengers, or in default of such cargo, tidings 
from the outer world, in the shape of letters and 


newspapers. 
Miss Pemberton’s house stood on a hill; a 


commodious farm-house, picturesque from age, 
with a perfect forest of maple-trees about it, or- 
chards and corn-fields at the back, and within 
and without, an air of comfort, with which no 
fault could be found, unless it might be that the 
excessive neatness was.a little appalling to any 
idle, ill-regulated mind, such as is possessed by 
too, many of us of the younger generation. 

tt was toward sunset of a bright June after- 
noen. Miss Pemberton sat sewing in the honey- 
suckle-covered porch; a grave, silent-looking 
woman, who made herself appear older than she 
need, by the more than Quaker plainness of her 
dress. She heard the stage-coach thundering 
up the hill. Three times each week the driver 
had instructions to bring a newspaper for her 
from the station, and drop it at her gate as he 
passed—and this was one of her newspaper days; 
so when the sound of the heavy wheels roused 
her. from her occupation, she folded up her 
needle-work as carefully as if she never expected 
to touch it again, brushed a few stray threads 
from her dress, and walked slowly down the 
shaded path to the gate. 

The coach paused there, at the same instant, 
and the driver called out, 

“ Evenin’, Miss Pemberton! I’ve brought you 
something besides a newspaper this time. There 
she is inside; had it all to herself, too, only just 
while widow Green got in for a lift to the cross- 
roads. The city chap was in a hurry, and he 
said as you'd be expectin’ her, and he was in a 
great to do to git on, why if I'd agree to take 
care on her to your house, he’d pay the fare in 
advance—and so he did; and I’ve her things 
right there in the boot.’’ 

All this was shot out of long Jim’s post-office 
slit of a mouth with such rapidity that Miss Pem- 
berton had not time to interrupt him, if she 
wished ; so she just stood and regarded him in 
a sort of cold wonder, as to whether drink, 





or insanity, had hopelessly disordered his fa- 
culties. 

Down from his lofty seat sprang Jim, with 
much agility, and began undoing the leather 
straps at the back of the vehicle, in order to 
reach the baggage of which he had spoken, talk- 
ing all the while at a rate that would have put 
an ordinary person out of breath in a few seconds. 

‘So here she is, safe and sound, for nobody 
can say Jim Fox ain't as good as his word. I've 
forgot that ere basket for Miss Parknall; but no 
matter! and just turn the door-handle, and out 
she’ll come, as right as a trivet, Miss Pemberton. 
Gosh darn thestrap! I'll break it, and be done!”’ 

While he gabbled and toiled, Miss Pemberton 
became aware of a child watching her from the 
coach-window with a mingling of curiosity and 
anxiety, though she sat wonderfully still and 
composed for such a mite of a thing. 

As soon as she saw Miss Pemberton’s aston- 
ished eyes settle upon her, she smiled, and said, 
easily, 

“«Please to open the door and let me out?” 

- © Let you out?’’ repeated the old maid. 

“Mr. Fay said as you'd be looking for me; it 
wasn’t worth while for him to come over if I 
wasn’t afraid. And I wasn’t, of course,”’ pur- 
sucd the chit, with a pretty assurance. 

Miss Pemberton was staring with ali her might, 
and her face had grown gray and pale. She 
made no effort to turn the door-knob, but leaned 
against it, and looked up at the child, as she 
stretched herself over the side of the coach. 

‘‘Who on earth are you?” asked Miss Pem- 
berton, in a low voice, while long Jim toiled at 
the straps, too busy to hear. 

““Why, I’m Mally, of course. I was to get 
here to-night—and here I am; and I’m awfully 
hungry,” answered the child. 

By this time long Jim had the box down, drag- 
ged inside the gate, and as the horses began to 
grow impatient, he hurriedly opened the door, 
deposited the little girl on the ground, thrust a 
newspaper into Miss Pemberton’s hand, mounted 
to his perch, and drove off, leaving the old maid 
and the child, side by side, staring at each other 
with all their might. 

“Tm afraid you aren’t glad to see me,”’ said 
the small maid, with a suspicious working of her 
features. “It's ever so long since mamma died , 
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and I’ve wanted so to get to you. And Mr. Fay 
brought me all that dreadful voyage, and now 
he’s gone, and if you're not glad to see me, I 
don’t know what I shall do, I'm-sure.”’ 

Miss Pemberton got inside the gate, sat flat 
down on the trunk, and said, gaspingly, 

‘««T must be out of my senses, without know- 
ing it.” 

‘«* Dear me!”’ said the child, pityingly. ‘ But 
if you're not well, I can help take care of you. 
1 did mamma, you know. Poor mamma!” 

She began to cry, not timorcusly, but in a 
quiet, womanly sort of way, pulling out a tiny 
morsel of handkerchief from the pocket of her 
dress, and wiping her eyes with it. Some hasty 
movement disengaged a chain that hung about 
her neck, and it fell, with the little locket at- 
tached to it, right in Miss Pemberton’s lap. She 
picked it up and opened it, and the child said, 

‘It's mamma, you know.” 

Jane Pemberton gazed at the pretty, girlish 
fice of the miniature, and many changes passed 
over her countenance. 

** So she’s dead, and sent you to me,” she said. 
“Don’t cry. Come inte the house. Have you 
letters for me?” 

“Oh! Mr. Fay sent them from New York. 
We had to stay there awhile, ‘cause he was busy; 
and one day I fell down stairs and hurt my knee, 
but I didn’t tell him.” 

She took the gold necklace from Miss Pem- 
berton’s hand, and fastened it about her own 
neck again, hiding the locket in the bosom of 
her dress. 

‘‘ Mamma said I was not to show it to anybody 
but you,”’ she said. 

Miss Pemberton rose, and motioned the child 
to follow her. They walked up the path in 
silence, crossed the veranda, and entered the hall. 

“« Hester!’’ called Miss Pemberton. 

A door at the end of the passage opened : a neat 
mulatto woman appeared, and at sight of the 
child, exclaimed, 

‘‘Lord’s sake, Miss Pemberton ! who on arth 
is that ?”’ 

**T want you to run down to the post-office as 
fast as you can go,” said her mistress. ‘‘ There 
are letters there for me. We've not. been to the 
village for a week.”’ 

‘‘Nebber seed that chile afore,’’ muttered 
Hester. 

‘*Go this minute !’’ ordered Miss. Pemberton, 
raising her voice ; and Hester went. 

Miss Pemberton bade the child follow her into 
the kitchen ; brought a bowl of milk, some bread, 
and a great piece of cake, and watched her in 
silence while she ate. 











“It’s very good,”’ said the small maid, when 
she had nearly reached the bottom of the dish, 
‘«T suppose I’m at home now, ain’t I?” 

“‘Tdon’t know,” returned Miss Pemberion, 
and began walking up and down the room. 

The little girl looked frightened and disturbed, 
but said nothing more; and when Miss Pember. 
ton glanced toward her again, fatigue had com. 
pletely overcome her; she was fast asleep on the 
old settee, that nearly filled one end of the 
kitchen. 

Miss Pemberton went softly up to her, and 
looked at the sweet, tired face. 

‘« Abby’s child,”’ she said, half aloud. “And 
Abby’sdead! More trouble! more heart-break!” 

She lifted the little thing in her arms, carried 
her into a small apartment next her own room, 
and laid her on the bed, doing it so gently that 
the child did not awake. 

For more than half an hour she sat in the 
gathering twilight, growing graver and sadder 
each moment: then she heard Hester’s step in 
the passage, and went out to meet her. She 
took the letters from the woman’s hand, paid no 
attention to her questions, but retreated into her 
chamber, and closed the door: and Hester dared 
not intrude. 

There was Mr. Fay’s epistle; there was the 
long fragmentary letter the dying woman had 
written ; there was a paper besides, which, when 
she looked at it, caused Miss Pemberton to weep 
aloud, and utter such prayers of thankfulness as 
had not escaped her lips in years. 

So it was that Mally became an inmate of Miss 
Pemberton’s home. When the neighborhood hur- 
ried up to inquire about her, as it felt its duty 
to do, Miss Pemberton only said, 

“It’s a little girl I have adopted—her nameis 
Mally Pemberton. She’s the daughter of a dis- 
tant relative of mine, who is dead; and that’s 
all there is about it.”’ 

Few people were bold enough to question 
further, but the few who did were speedily 
covered with confusion. . 

“If I'd thought it anybody's business,” quoth 
Miss Pemberton, “I’d have called a meeting, 
and asked permission of the village in advance.” 

Naturally, for a few weeks, there was talk 
enough, among the gossips, though they wert 
careful to avoid troubling Miss Pemberton with 
further questions. As she had not been, many 
years, a resident of the neighborhood, they knew 
nothing whatever about her family, so could not 
weave any mystery or romanee about the affair. 

Ten years went by, and Mally was no longer 
achild. Though their only perceptible effect on 
Miss Pemberton was to make her somewhat older 
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and grayer, these ten years changed Mally into 
the prettiest girl of seventeen that the whole 
eountry could beast. Her wild, free, out-of-door 
life, as a child, had given her splendid health, 
asthe doctor had prophesied, and had helped 
to develop her into the beauty she wasnow. But 
other things had assisted. Long before this, 
gome adventurous female had opened a school in 
the village ; and as besides the ordinary branches 
ef education, she was skilled in music, and wise 
in the intricacies of Latin and French. Mally, 
her favorite pupil, was quite as well instructed 
as if she had been consigned to the forcing pro- 
cess of a modern boarding-school, where, in 
general, so many things are attempted that, in 
reality, nothing is accomplished. 

The railway was completed to the village, 
soveral handsome country seats sprang up in the 
neighborhood, which, during the summer, were 
tenanted by city people, and, altogether, there 
wasan appearance of life and bustle very dif- 
ferent from the quiet of the old days. 

For almost the first time in her life, Miss Pem- 
berton must needs fall ill that summer, and, hav- 
ing once taken to Ler bed, though she fought 
sternly against it for days, she was obliged to lie 
there a long time, while the sort of slow, nerv- 
ous fever had its course. 

Mally proved herself a capitalnurse ; but Miss 
Pemberton, more thoughtfal than many persons 
would have been under similar circumstances, 
forbade her confining herself to the sick-room. 
Mally was allowed to take care of her during 
the morning, and to sit with her in the evening; 
but the afternoon must be devoted to out-door 
exercise, she said, and Mally must go to bed, 
and sleep soundly at night. 

The two were very fond of each other, in a 

quiet way, though, as Mally grew older, she 
comprehended, that. for a good white there had 
been a struggle in Miss Pemberton’s mind, as if, 
in spite of her efforts, some bitter memory stood 
between her and the possibility of affection. But 
that had passed, and life in the old house An.. 
‘gone on calmly enough, and, during this illness, 
Miss Pemberton said, more than once, to her 
charge, <I don't know how I should have got on 
all these years without you, Mally.”” And Mally 
knew that this confession from the reticent wo- 
man meant more than a whole volume of tender 
words would from some demonstrative person to 
whom expressions of affection came easily. 

So, during these weeks, in spite of her doing 
everything for aunt Jane that she was permitted, 
Mally had a great deal of leisure time on her 
hands, as her studies had been discontinued. 
She used to take long rambles among the hills, 

Vou. LXIII. —14 





and one day that she penetrated to a beautiful 
wood, a couple of miles beyond the village, she 
eame upon young Reginald West, seated at the 
foot of a tree, sketch-book in hand. 

Of course Mally did not know who he was; but 
she saw the handsome young fellow before he 
perceived ‘her, and was about to retreat, and 
might have done so, and thus that first meeting 
been avoided, had not Reginald’s big dog per- 
ceived her, and felt it his duty to bound toward 
her with deafening barks, as if he supposed her 
some new species of game, brought within his 
reach for the express purpose of being hunted. 

«* Punch ! Punch !’’ called Reginald ; but Punch 
did nct heed, and by the time he could rise to 
discover what had occasioned this disturbance on 
the dog's part, Mally had turned to run, hit her 
foot in a trailing vine, and fell heavily to the 
ground. 

She was a liitle stunned, and when she re- 
covered from the dizziness, she had been raised 
and seated at the foot of a great oak, and young 
West was bending over her, and entreating her 
not to be alarmed, and calling rather wildly to 
know if she was hurt. 

Presently she could find voice to reassure him, 
and then he rushed into spasms of regret and 
explanation. 

“Punch wouldn't have hurt you,” he said. 
“See how penitent he looks! Oh, you bad, 
clumsy old Punch. You always make a terrible 
racket, and you haven't courage to touch a 
mouse.” 

Punch looked so dreadfully ashamed and con- 
science stricken, sitting up on the end of his tail, 
in a very uncomfortable fashion, that Mally could 
not help laughing. The color came back to her 
cheeks in a ruddier rush; and, between her 
liveliness, and the bell-like sound of her laugh- 
ter, Reginald, like the fanciful youth he was, felt 
almost ready to believe, that some beautiful wood- 
nymph had appeared to him, as the race used 
occasionally to do to lucky swains, in the wor- 
derful old days, when this dusty world was cen- 
turies younger than now. 

«You are sure that you did not Hurt” your- 
self?’ he asked, anxiously; and Mally replied 
that she was quite certain that she had not. 

But he insisted on giving her some water from 
a spring, close by the roots of the tree ;‘and, as 
he had no cup, was obliged to devise one out of 
a great leaf, ard the attempt’ was so diffictit, 
that they both laughed till they almost forgot 
they were strangers. 

Very soon, Mally felt quite recovered, and’ 
suddenly remembered that she ought to go home, 
but, by this time, Reginald was showing her his: 
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sketch-book, and quoting some lines of Tenny- 
son’s, that applied very well to the beautiful 
spot; and Mally was growing prettier each in- 
stant, as she listened to the soft, melodious voice, 
and glanced shyly at the frank, handsome face 
bent:toward her. 

** You mustn’t try to walk yet,” he said, as 
she attempted to get up. ‘‘ Just rest comfortably 
for a few minutes longer. Ill introduce myself 
to you, and then it'll be all right. -I’m Regi- 
nald West, and I live in that old house, beyond 
the wood. You can see the roof from here, or 
you could, if it wasn’t for the trees; so it’s just 
the same.” 

Mally could hot help laughing again, and he 
joined her, breaking off to say, 

** Bat you’ve not told me yet to whom I have 
been presented.” 

‘‘Oh, Iam Mally Pemberton, and I live with 
Miss Jane——’ 

‘** Bless me, yes, in that pretty old house, on 
the hill by the village,” broke in Reginald. «I 


went by there, the other day, and wondered who 
lived in that picturesque nest. 
singing, too; I know it was you.” 

** Perhaps it was old, black Hester ; she sings 
a great deal,’ said Mally, demurely. 


I heard you 


Reginald shook his head in fierce denial of 
‘ the possibility. 

“‘They said it was Miss Pemberton’s house; 
so you see, in a way, what with having heard 
you sing, and asked your relative'’s name, I had 
made your acquaintance already.” 

Then they fell to talking about Tennyson, and 
certain novels which Mally had read; and Mas- 
ter Reginald had plunged into an account of his 
favorite authors. I suppose nothing on earth 
could have induced Mally to believe that she 
had sat there full three-quarters of an hour, 
when, at the end of what she believed something 
less than ten minutes, she again came down to 
reality enough to remember that she ought to 
turn her steps homeward. 

“I don’t believe you are half rested,’’ Regi- 
nald declared. But she rose from her seat, and 
pronounced herself quite able to walk. 

‘Will you let me go part of the way with 
you?’’ he asked, so respectfully, and yet im such 
a boyish, confident manner, that even a young 
lady, more alive to the rigidities of life than 
Maliy, could have found no reason for offence in 
the request. ‘I shall be awfully anxious, im- 
agining that you have fainted, or something, and 
I shall follow you any way, to be sure you are 
Bafe.”” 

*¢ But it is out of your road,’’ Mally urged. 





“Oh, I go in all directions. I fairly live in } 


the woods; it’s a jolly old place. My whe 
bought his house two years ago, but we have 
never been here till this summer. I like ‘it gp 
much that I never want to go away.” 

He was as unconscious that this desire hadnot 
bloomed into his mind, until the last hour, ag 
Mally was unaware of the pleasure she found in 
his speech. But she must go home, so he put up 
his sketch-book, and prepared to accompany her; 
only first, Punch must come and beg pardon, 
Punch looked so very absurd, trying to do ‘the 
penitent, that they both had to laugh again, and 
then Reginald was inspired to put him through 
a variety of ‘tri¢ks, and they wasied full twenty 
minutes more, rather from the fact of Punch’s 
obstinacy than because his feats were either 
varied, or wonderful. 

Then the two young people walked slowly along 
the path, through the beautiful wood, with Punch 
following, at least when he didn’t stop to worry 
imaginary squirrelsamongthe fallen logs. Andthe 
thrushes sang, and the late afternoon sun played 
among the interlacing branches, and rested like 
an omen of hope on the faces of the youthful pair, 
as they sauntered on, talking as easily and ne 
turally, as if they had made acquaintance in ae 
cordance with the most stilted rules of decorum. 

Before they came in sight of the house, Mally 
had told him about Miss Pemberton’s illiéss; 
about her childish life in New Orleans, and her 
long journey ; and he had given her a great deal 
of information concerning his own important 
past. He was two-and-twenty, and just out of 
college, and there was talk of his going to Europe 
next spring, and his uncle Reginald denomi- 
nated it, ‘‘ really a trick, you know,” though he 
confessed that most people thought the gentle 
man very haughty and stern. There was an 
aunt, too; but Mally gathered that she was a 
peevish invalid, not much good to herself or any- 
body else. 

It was almost sunset when they came out on 
the brow of the hill, and could see the old, gray 
farm-house, just beyond. Neither remembered 
that the agreement had been that Reginald was 
to walk only part of the way. Now, he said, 
with a pleasant assurance, that would have made 
an older person smile, 

‘*T’m go sorry Miss Pemberton is ill; if she 
were not, I’d go and be introdueed to her.”’ 

Such @ proceeding would have seemed the 
most natural in the world to Mally ; but it could 
not be thought of ; and, presently, Reginald had 
to leave her, and start homeward, but as he 
knew that she walked every afternoon, he felt 
pretty certain in his own mind of being able to! 
eucounter her, 
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Mally would have told Miss Pemberton what 
had happened, without the slightest hesitation ; 
but the latter was suffering a. good deal this 
evening, and could not be talked to much, and 
when thenervous pain left her, she went soundly 
asleep. 

During the next two weeks; there was ‘not a 
day#hat Reginald West did not, in some man- 
ner, manage to encounter or see Mally. -I have 
nodoubt;you are thinking .it was hugely impro- 
per; but the impropriety is in,your own minds ; 
it-was- not in their thoughts. 

It is rue that Mally had given up the idea of 
telling, Miss Pemberton. until she was quite re- 
covered, because Reginald had asked her not. 

+ People are always fanciful at such times,”’ 
hesaid. ‘* When she gets really well, I'll.come 
tosee her. E.would ask Mrs. West to come, too, 
only she’s, one of those women that never do 
what.you want them to by any chance.”’ 

The uncle. was absent during this fortnight, 
and Reginald’s time was, entirely at his owndis- 
posal, so;it will seem neither surprising or un- 
natural. to you when I. say that, at the end 
of the time the young couple had made good use 
of it; that they were deep in the pretty romance 
suited.to their age.. Not that either quite real- 
ized it.asyet.. There had been no making love 
on Reginald’s part, and he wasso much younger 
than many of his age, that he had not even 
studied his own feelings, or could see them 
clearly. But the days were enchanted ones ; the 
woods and fields where they wandered were fairy 
land, and the season a perfect poem, with no 
break in; its rhythm. 

Two whole weeks, and still Miss Pemberton 
had not, been told. She was able to sit up now; 
to walk a little about the porch ; and Mally and 
Reginald were beginning to talk (when they had 
leisure.to think of it) of the young man’s: pre- 
senting himself to the old maid’s favorable con- 
sideration. 

This afternoon Mally was prevented setting out 
for her walk, at her usual hour, and Reginald 
had-wandered on and on-in the hope of meeting 
her, until he found himself in the orchard, just 
back of the house, and saw Mally coming 
through the little garden-gate. So they sat down 
under the shadow of the trees, and Mally had 
her lesson in drawing; and while they were both 
busily engaged, and chattering like a pair of 
young thrushes, the little gate swung noiselessly 
to again, and in another moment, leaning on a 
stout cane, looking pale and more worn than 
even her illness would account for, Jane Pem- 
berton stood confronting the pair. Old Widow 
Parknall Fxd chosen this very last hour to in- 


trade herself upon the invalid, and, among other 
gossip, must needs tell that Miss this had encoun- 
tered Mally and iher young admirer, and some- 
body. else knew that they walked together every 
day. She was gone; inquiries from Hester re« 
ceived for answer that Mally was out. Hester 
returned to her kitchen} \and; after a few mo- 
ments, Miss Pemberton gathered up her strength 
and left the house. 

She heard the two voices, and guided her fee- 
ble steps toward the spot, and came upon them 
before they were aware. 

They were,-neither of them, ftighténed or 
confused. Mally exclaimed— 

“O, Aunt Jane! to walk so far!” j 

Reginald had darted up and placed heron a 
bench, and all) she could do, in her weakness 
and agitation, was to push him almost fiercely 
off, and glare at them both out of her angry, as- 
tonished eyes. 

“It is Reginald. West, ‘aunt Jane,”’ explained 
Mally. ‘He lives;not very far off. His big dog 
threw me down one day, and so we made ae- 
quaintance. He was coming to see you as soon 
as you were well enough.” 

“T am glad you are able to get out, Miss 
Pemberton,” added Reginald’;’’ but you have 
walked. too far, Can't I run to thé house and 
bring you some water, or something?”’ 

‘You can do one thing for me, young man,” 
said the old maid, in a voice that sounded hard 
and cold, in spite of its tremulougness,‘‘ you can 
walk through that gate and never pass it again.” 

Reginald’s handsome face flushed angrily ; 
He glanced at Mally, grown suddenly as pale 
almost as Miss Pemberton herself, and the sight 
enabled him to restrain his hasty temper. 

“Tam sorry to have offended you,’’ he said, 
gently. 

‘«T. didn’t say you had offended me,’’ returned 
Miss Pemberton ;”’ I asked you to go through 
that gate, and not to pass it any more.’’ 

“Oh, aunt Jane!’’ exclaimed Mally. 

‘¢I want you to go into the house,’’ said she; 
not speaking harshly, in spite of the sternness 
of her words. 

Mally hesitated for an instant. 

+] want yowto go into the house,” repeated 
Miss Pemberton, in the same monotonous tone. 

Rigifiald had moved quickly toward the girl. 
She held out her hand. 

** Good-by!” came simultaneously from their 
quivering lips. Mally walked back toward the 
house. Reginald watched her as long ‘as she 
was in view. Then he turned quickly to Miss 
Pemberton, ‘‘ Please, don't be angry,” he said. 





“You think it was not right for us to make ae- 
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quaintance, without permission ; but it was my 
fault ; indeed, I didn’t think of you being angry.” 

“Did it occur to you,” said’ the old maid, 
“that you might be the means of making my 
girl gossiped about; that you might cause her 
great unhappiness ?” 

‘No, no; I never thought-of it ; how could 
1?cried he. ‘‘ See here, Miss Pemberton, I'll 
go straight after my uncle’s wife, and bring her 
to éall on you. That'll set matters straight.’’ 

‘“* Bring: your'uncle’s wife to call on me,’’ re- 
peated the old maid. ‘ Yourname is West. Tnis 
is no place for anybody of that name to come.” 

Reginald stared at her, somewhat inclined to 
think that her illness had turned her brain, a little. 

«“ She—she's a very good sort of woman—in 
her way,” said he, hesitatingly. A change passed 
over Miss Pemberton’s features. 

« Where is your uncle?” she asked. 

«Down in New York; but he'll be back to- 
night.’ I'll tell) him. I’m sure+—” 

‘»Do tell him,’ interrapted she.’ ‘Tell him 


Jane Pemberton wants him to give you the 
reason why you are not to cross again the path 
of any one belonging to her.’ 
“Do you know my uncle?’’ he demanded. 
“Go ask him that question,” returned she, 


and rose and moved slowly toward the gate. 

He called after'her. She did not turn. He 
ran toward her.’ She looked at him over her 
shoulder without pausing in her painful march, 
and interrupted the hasty ples he tried to utter. 
‘: Go tell him what I have said,” she cried, ‘‘ and 
add that; if there’s justice in heaven or earth, 
I'll have protection for°me and mine from the 
sight of any with his blood in their veins.” 

She passed through the gate and disappeared 
among the trees, leaving him utterly confounded 
by her silence. 

Mally wasin the old-mnid’s bed-room when 
Miss Pemberton entered, weeping softly. But 
Miss Pemberton was too much exhausted to 
speak. She let Mally get her on the bed, then 
sire fainted completely away, and it was a long 
time before the united attentions of Mally and 
old Hester could bring her to. 

Not one word did she say that night or the 
next morning. It was Sunday, and Mally pre- 
pared to go to church, longing just for the old 
maid to speak of yesterday's scene, but afraid to 
agitate her by bringing the subject up. 

** Go to chureh,’’ said Miss Pemberton; ‘* but 
come straight home afterward.” 

Among the congréghtion was Reginald West, 
and by his side was:a hanghty-looking, middle- 
aged man, whose eyes, Mally siw, were more 
than once fastened upon herself. There had 





been a scene, too, between the uncle and hephew, 
the evening before, for Mrs. West had’ been iy. 
formed of Reginald's proceedings. 

As Mally came out of church, Reginald ‘mm 
her, held out his hand, and said a few’ whig 
pered words, which brought the color brightly 
into the cheeks that had been ‘so pale. 

“Who was that young lady ?” asked Mr. Wea, 
as their carriage whirled off. 

‘* Miss Pemberton’s niece,” ‘replied Reginald: 

Neither ‘added a word. 

A week went by. There had been a slight éz: 
planation between the old maid and Mally: But 
Miss’Pemberton had given an absolute cammand 
for the first time. 

“I forbid,” she said, “ your speaking’ to ‘hat 
young man again ; remember that.’” 

She went on to explain to the girl the risk se 
had run of injuting her reputation by those 
stolen interviews, but stopped ; for Mally’schild: 
ish fright was too painfal to witness. Reginald 
haunted the place, but never once set eyes upon 
Mally. At last a letter came; a letter in which 
he put his great love into words, and’ promised 
to overcome all the mysterious difficulties which 
surrounded them. 

Mally laid the passionate pages close to her 
sore heart; but even they could not ‘bring her 
much comfort in this dark season. Miss Pem- 
berton had opened her eyes too rudély, ‘and 
she was crushed’ by a vague sense of humiliation 
and shame, which made her long to shrink from 
every familiar face; to die, and be rid of this 
horrible sense of reproach. 

It had been a week of perplexity and strange 
communion with his own soul to Mr. West. ‘The 
face he had seen in the village church haunted 
him like a ghost, and brought up ‘memories 6f& 
terrible sin, which, for years, he hxd thrust back 
into the depths of his soul, and refused fo regard. 

The seventh day came, and with it news to 
Reginald, who had managed to enlist’ Hester's 
sympithies, that Mally had been taken suddenly 
very ill. 

He foreed his way into the Lidiet; and Miss 
Pemberton was obliged to see him, for fear that 
he would penetrate to the very sick-room. She 
could only tell him that the doctor feared the 
girl had been attacked with brain fever, and 
then he went fhearly mad. He got home and 
into his uncle’s presence. 

«You have killed her, between you,” he said, 
abruptly. °* That stupid old woman’ had told 
her that pedple ‘gossiped ; you refused to set 
matters right, by going to the house and making 
aunt go with you; and now she’s past hope. 
Look here! The day she dies is the last day you 
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ever see my face. You have helped to make a 
wrong where there was none. You have 
helped murder her! and I hate you, as I dothe rest.’ 
When he was gone; a whiter man never sat 
staring phantoms in the face, than the man he 
left behind. 

In'the gray twilight Grayson West appeared at 
Miss Pemberton’s door. She was standing 
there, at the moment, and the two looked, for an 
jnstant, full in each other’s eyes. 

« J, was. going to find you,” she said. ‘ Your 
daughter is dying in that room. yonder, and I 
want io know what name you mean to have en- 
graved on her tombstone.” 

“God help me!’’ he groaned. ‘I never knew 
there was a child. Oh, Miss Pemberton, be- 
lieve me!.; When it was too late, I discovered 
how I. had wronged Abby; but I did not know 
she left.a child.” 

Grayson West. had eloped with pretty Abby 
Mayne, after there had been a fierce quarrel be- 


’ tween him and Miss Pemberton, who did. not 


even credit his honorable intentions toward the 
girl who was so much below himself in a social 
position. He married her secretly, through fear 


of his, father’s anger,-and teek her South. Ina 
few months a series of unfortunate circuinstan- 
ces, and the false tongue of one who hated her, 


roused his insane jealousy, and he left.her.. A 
divorce was obtained as privately as the mar- 
riage had taken place, and at last Grayson West 
added the crowning wrong to his great sin; he 
married] again. — 

Long afterward, in his European home, the 
truth was made clear to him; but it was too late 
for any atonement beyond remorse. The patient 
heart had broken under its burthen ; Abby was 
dead, Never once, during those years, had she 
made any sign. Even Miss Pemberton only 
learned her fate; when, at the time of Mally’s 
arrival, she received the journal Abby had kept, 
and the marriage certificate, which might one 
day be useful to her child. She had supported 





herself and the little one by her own exertions. 
When illness came, God raised up kind friends, 
who did all for her that-could be done, and took 
charge of Mally. It was not anger toward her 
relative which caused Abby’s silence, only that 
she feared, if Miss Pemberton learned the truth, 
in her wrath, she would find some means to 
trouble Grayson in his new life; and that idea 
kept her strong to live and die in her seclusion. 

As he and Miss Pemberton sat together that, 
night, for, with death perhaps so near the spot. 
where they held communion, she could not hold 
to her resentment in the presence of his anguish 
and remorse, he read the journal the dead wife 
had left; read it, and moaned aloud that God 
could never, forgive him. 

But he learned later that the Infinite Mercy 
never fails. He believed it when, days afterward, 
Mally was lying on her pillows, weak and spent, 
but with the light of returning life in her eyes. 

The time came that she was able to sit up—to 
talk. Then Miss Pemberton took Grayson West 
into the room he had so often haunted during 
the girl’s delirium, and left the two together. 

‘‘ If you could pardon me, maybe God might,” 
he said, when he had ended his tale. 

He had slight answer in words; but Mally’s 
arms about his neck, and Mally’s tears upon his 


; cheek, brought.a sense of peace, which he had 
} thought eternity itself could never offer. 


After awhile, there was an impatient tap at thd 
door, and Reginald looked in, crying, 

“Tl not be kept out any longer! Oh, Mally! 
Oh, my darling!” 

There was a quiet wedding in the old house 
that autumn ; but, though the gossips had a great 
deal to say about it, no part of the real story 
was revealed to them. 

Abby was dead. It could serve no good pur- 
pose for Grayson West to claim his child and 
make known the sad history. _ It was part of his 
atonement never to be able to do this, and he 
accepted it. ’ 





MY AMULET. 


BY MARY W. MICKLES, 


No wrong can lurk ’neath love like this, 
Which filis my weary heart for thee ; 

Which like. Lethean draught has power 
To still life’s long, long misery. 


To stiJl awhile the searing pain 
Of all the bitter, blighted years; 

To gild again life’s heavy chain, 
Rasted so deep with bitter tears 


It cannot be that aught so sweet 
Hides dregs of bitterness below ; 
To sting and burn the fevered lips, 
And leave the deep, dark scars of woe. 


Though fate may frown, if love be true, 
Twill hold no pangs of sad regret; 

Avid this, within my heart shall lie, 
Sacred as holiest Amulet. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

A carriage stood before the hotel, and a for- 
eign looking servant, in livery, stood by it, giv- 
ing some orders in the quiet way, which bespeaks 
such thorough breeding in the servants from 
abroad. 

At the window above, a little, old woman was 
fidgeting, now darting in between the lace cur- 
tains and the sash, now drawing back while she 
made a critical survey of the equipage which 
stood ready to convey her into the Park. 

‘« Why, Beatrice, come here. It really is won- 
derful how these people have improved since we 
went away from them Here, look at this Clar- 
ence; it is almost perfect; plate-glass, gold 
mountings, cushions of dark-brown satin. Why, 
it might have come out of jour own establish- 
ment. Really, I am delighted !”” 

‘The old lady really was both surprised and 


delighted. While she was speaking, the curtains 
were thrown into a flutter as she took a second 
survey of the carriage, and she did not observe 
that all this time she had been giving forth her 
voluntary opinions to an empty room. 


** Not come down yet! Dear me! how tantal- 
izing people can be!’’ she exclaimed, at last, 
looking around the room. “ Here, I have been 
ready ten minutes, at least; but what does she 
care ; since we came back to this country I am 
nothing!” — 

During another ten minutes the little lady 
fluttered up and down the room, beating her 
flonnces with the lace parasol grasped so impo- 
tently in her hand, or rearranging her butterfly 
bonnet and lace shawl before the large mirror, 
’ coquetting with the faded image there like a girl 
of fifteen. Two or three times she had given 
spasmodic jerks to the bell. At last the door 
apened; and a quiet French maid looked in. 

“Ts your lady never coming down, Fanny?” 

«« My lady has changed her mind. She has 
a little pain of the head, and desires that mad- 
ame shall drive alone to the music of the Park. 
The maladie—that is the awful sea-sickness, will 
not go off in a minute, though——”’ 

** Don’t mention it!’’ cried the old lady, hold- 





ing up both hands, “the very sound makes 'this 
house reel over me. Still, I must say, it is very 
selfish in my daughter to give way so. Will 
she never take an example from her mother?” 

«Ah, but madame is so superior ; 80 fresh! Ij 
must be a very young person, indeed, who ‘can 
have so much vivacity.”” 

Mrs. Rochester smiled on the waiting woman, 
and then cast an approving glance on the little, 
flighty figure reflected in the glass, to which 
she gave a capricious improvement by dropping 
a long, golden curl, which fell upon her shoul- 
der, more to the front. 

‘‘Phen you are sure my daughter will not 
come down °”’ 

“ Quite sure, madame.” 

“T declare it #00 bad. * This, our first drive, 
too ; and the pdbple waiting to see us go out,! 
dare say.” ” 

«But they will have the pleasure of seeing 
madame ; and her toilet is so perfect.” 

Here the old lady took another survey of her- 
self in the glass, and flung the curl back. She 
had changed her mind about it. 

‘* Look out, Fanny; is there a crowd gather 
ing?” 

The French woman went to the window. 

‘* Not yet, madame ; I only see the footman on 
the side-walk, and a poor little girl who stands 
by the steps.” 

«« Ah, these people have no interest—no cuti- 
osity. Well, Fanny, say to your lady that I 
think it very selfish to send me into this strange 
country alone. When did she eversee me git. 
ing way toa headache? But, then, as you very 
properly observed, few people of any age have 
my spirit. Open the door!’ 

Fanny opened the door, and held it while 
Mrs. Rochester passed through, and, lifting her 
flounces daintily between the thumb and finger 
of her tightly-gloved hand, stepped down the 
broad stair-case. As she was passing to the street 
an audacious little hand pulled at her skirt, 
leaving its mark on the delicate lavender silk. 

« Please, marm, will you tell me how to gé 
in? They just shut the door aghinst me when! 
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ask, and I must do it, because I promised 
him.” 

Mrs. Rochester glanced haughtily at the sweet 
little face uplifted to hers, and then, with an im- 
‘patient frown at her dress, 

«Take your hand away!” she said, sharply. 

The child was so frightened that she gave a 
fresh clutch on the silk; at which the vicious old 
butterfly struck the little, dirty hand with her 
parasol, and from it dropped @ paper, folded 
squarely, without envelope, and sealed with a 
wafer. 

The singularity of this mission forced her at- 
tention. In a moment: her eyes were riveted on 
the address, which was written nervously with 
a pencil. 

“ Where did you get this? Whatisit? Who 
on earth are you? Let go my dress!’’ 

Little Maggie’s hand fell away from the dress, 
and she stooped to pick up the letter, very much 
frightened, but still intent on her errand. 

“I got it from the sick man at our house,”’ 
she said, half crying with fright. “It’s a letter 
for the lady that lives here, and has just come 
off from the sea. I—I am Maggie; little Mag- 
gie Thorp; and [ don’t mean the leastest harm 
in the world——”’ 

“T should think not,” said the startled lady, 
who was still regarding that address with a wild, 
shrinking look, ‘‘ people whe do the most. mis- 
chief seldom intend it. But what do you want?” 

“Nothing, ma’am, only to find the lady whose 
name he wrote down here, A grand, beautiful 
lady, dressed like a queen. That is what he said ; 
and I was to find her, and give this into her 
own hands.” 

“ Well, what then?” 

“If Lcouldn’t find her, and if she wouldn’t 
take the letter, then I was to wait and watch for 
a little, old lady——”’ 

“Hal” 

“ With hair that must be white, he says; and 
& wrinkled face; and maybe, says he, she will 
stoop about the shoulders, and have a shaky 
voice, and———”’ 

“There, there; I don’t want to hear about 
that !”” 

The child looked into that angry old face with 
earnest wonder. 

“At first I thought it might be you,” she said, 
with grave simplicity, ‘ only your hair is soft and 
yellow, like mine——” 

“Of course, of course! Why-shouldn’t it be?” 

“And you don’t stoop so very much.” 

“Much! I do not stoop at all !’’ 

“Then, I don’t know; andif you would only 
tell me how I am to get this to the tall, beautiful 








lady, I woukin’t trouble you no more; and I’m 
sorry about the dress as can be,”’ 

“Give me that letter!’ said the woman, 
sharply; and, reaching forth her hand, she 
cvushed the folded paper in it. 

*‘Are you the old, old lady, then ?’’ questioned 
the girl, starled by this abrupt movement. 

“Yes, lam the lady. Go home and say that 
you have given it to me.” 

Maggie did not move. 

‘‘Go, child; you are in my way.” 

‘But must [ tell him nothing but that?” 
questioned the child, eyeing the crushed paper 
wistfully. 

“That is enough. Stop; you can say that I 
will read all that is written, and let him know.” 

«« Yes, ma’am,”’ 

‘* Now, go; and do not, on any account, come 
here again. Say that I forbade you.” 

“Yes !’’ gasped the child, who did not move ; 
but keenly watched that slender hand as if she 
longed to snatch the paper from it. 

Thelady pushed her aside and fluttered to- 
ward the carriage. 

‘* Drive to the place where they have music,’’ 
she said to the footman, who waited orders with 
his hand on the door, ‘‘ and drive slowly.”’ 

The man bowed, closed the door and mounted 
to his seat. 

Mrs. Rochester leaned back against the cush- 
ions, and closed her eyes, as if she would gladly 
have taken refuge in a fainting fit; but she felt 
that this was no time for weakness, and, drawing 
a scent-bottle from her pocket, inhaled its con- 
tents greedily. 

She evidently required all this to give her 
strength to open and read the letter in her hand, 

It contained but few words, roughly penned, 
and written with a hand that had grown stiff 
from want of practice in penmanship, that had 
once been perfect. 

A gleam of pity did cross that withered face, 
and something like regret. broke into those cold 
eyes as they fell upon the writing. 

* Yes, it is his,’’ she murmured; ‘but oh! 
how changed !’’ 

She dropped the letter in her lap, and some 
feeling must have been at work in her heart, for 
she was deathly pale, and more than once her 
old lip quivered ; but directly a hard, unnatural 
look came to her features, like frost upon « 
withered flower, and settled there. She tore the 
paper into fragments, and cast them from the 
window, one by one. By this time she was in 
the Park, hovering on the outskirts of a crowd, 
drawn together by the music she never heard, 
and by the loveliest bits of scenery that ever 4 
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preoccupied eye overlooked. While the concert 
was at its highest, she leaned forward, and gave 
ai order to the coachmun, who wheeled his vehi- 
cle from the crowd,and droveaway into the city. 

From the sweet, pure air of the Park, and 
flowery nooks that formed lovely pictures at 
every turn, this woman drove into a low, gloomy 
neighborhood, running along the East river. 
There she passed a tall factory, overrun with 
work-people, then a low-browed wooden house, 
and again a board shanty, perched upon a ridge 
of rocks, and darkened by the shadow of a six- 
story tenement-house, where the poor hived 
themselves like bees from all but their own 
desolate world. 

In sight of one of these houses the woman 
stopped her carriage and got out. 

«I have some poor people to visit,’ she said ; 
‘keep in sight till I return.” 

It was a strange sight, that elegant old woman 
fluttering in delicate silk, and more delicate 
lace, along the dirty side-walks, and surcharged 
gutters of that squalid neighborhood. At an- 
other time she would have gathered her flounces 
around her, and sought four a way out-at the 
first moment; but now sire scarcely thought of 
her garments, or cared tliat the delicate kid of 
her boots were soiled at every step. She did 
not even heed the crowds of children and bare- 
armed women that gathered on the door-steps 
and in the mouth of each alley, to gaze upon her 
as she passed along like some gorgeous tropical 
bird through the fog and gloom of a morass. 

‘Here it is—this way, ma'am. 

It was little Maggie, who had been watching 
by the door of that bald, lean-looking tenement- 
house for the approach of the lady, for the poor 
man up stairs had been sadly anxious after re- 
ceiving her message, and the child had partaken 
of the excitement which burned in him like a 
fever. 

The lady looked up at the front of that tall, 
bleak house with a shudder, as criminals cast 
their eyes on the gallows for the first time. 
Then, without a word, she followed the child, 
who went flitting up, and up the steep flights of 
steps until she disappeared under the roof, leav- 
ing the old lady, with all her pretence at youth, 
panting for breath on the third flight. 

Maggie opened the rickety door, and found 
her patient sitting up in bed. His wild eyes 
were turned upon her; his lips’were apart, and 
white with suppressed feeling. 

*«She has come?’ 

“Ani” 

Maggie did not heed this dry sob, but went 
on to give her news. 





‘She is coming up stairs. I left her half-way 
down, and came to tell you. Oh! please don't 
look so scared and white. She is such a litile 
lady.” 

The man did not answer. Above the sweet 
voice of the child he heard the patter of high- 
heeled boots, and knew the step so well that'hig 
breath stopped. 

‘Is this the room?” szid a low, even voice, 
‘¢Is this the room ?”’ 

Maggie stood aside, and lifted her innocent 
eyes to the lady as she crossed the threshold, 
wondering at the glory and light her presence 
brought into that shabby room. 

The man reached forth his arms, held.thema 
moment, then dropped them on the bed witha 
dull moan. The woman, who was his mother, 
stood upon the threrhold, gazing at him with 
a searching, unmoved countenance. 

Still his great, pleading eyes were turned to 
hers, searching for some look of affection ; some 
faint recognition of all that he had been to her. 
At last, finding none, the anguish of his disap- 
pointment broke forth in a single word, 

** Mother !” 

The woman stood immovable ; a slight quiver 
of the wrinkles about her mouth, a swift quail 
ing of the eye, were all the signs she gave that 
the one holy word, uttered by that man, had 
passed like an arrow through her heart. 

The little girl, seeing the look of agony that 
passed over the man’s face, when his cry was 
unanswered by one glance or word of tenderness, 
stood a moment looking from one to the other, 
and then stolefromthe room. The child, in this, 
obeyed one of those impulses of delicacy which 
are like the breath of life to a sensitive nature. 

Seating herself on the stairs, she folded her 
hands, and waited quietly, with a look of trouble 
on her pretty face that might have belonged to 
an over-sympathetic woman. F 

Meantime, those two persons, the old woman, 
in her sumptuous adornments, and the middle 
aged man, in his poverty, were left together. 

For a time there was no word spoken between 
them. Tke. man’s face, which had been over- 
spread for one moment with affectionate joy, 
grew hard and bitter; his teeth were set; his 
eyes shone, as they dwelt upon the false old face 
turned half away from his gaze. 

**I called you mother,’’ he said at last, in s 
bitter, hoarse voice, ‘‘ and you say nothing.” 

‘*What can I say?’ answered the woman, 
drawing toward the bed with evident reluctance. 
‘- It is so strange and so unexpected. - I—I——” 

“* You thought me dead !”’ 

“How could I tell?” 
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«True; how were you to learn? That sump- 
tuous foreign home was well guarded, no doubt, 
from all disagreeable messages.”” 

«No messages came,’’ muttered the. woman, 
casting a furtive glance at the sick man, as if 
making cowardly efforts to recognize him. «I—L 
didn’t expect any. My. son was too noble, too 
self-sacrificing, todo things by half...When he 
made up his mind to give up so much, it is 
not likely that he would spoil everything by re- 
minding us of his troubles.’ 

The man, thus craftily repudiated, turned 
upon his pillow and closed the lids over his hot 
eyes. The lashes quivered, but no tears came 
through. Dry pain was there, nothing else. 

“Oh, mother, was it for this I buried myself 
alive?” he said at last, with a sharp outburst of 
anger. 

“Mother! Don’t use that word again. I—I 
don’t believe you have any right to use;it at 
all.” 

“ What! What!” 

“Tbelieveit. There is some imposition here. 
Myson! Ido not deny that I had one, who 
was unfortunate, very unfortunate, poor fellow ! 
but he was a tall, handsome young man,’ 

“Lwas that when we parted,” muttered the 
sick man, drearily. 

Mrs. Rochester did not heed the interruption. 

“ A tall, handsome, distinguished-looking per- 
son, with wavy black hair and splendid eyes, 
while you are y 

“Broken down with hard work; weighed 
down with shame ; giveu up to unutterable deso- 
lation; a. wretch dishonored by his mother ; 
abandoned by every one——”’ 

“‘ My son would never have given up 80, if it 
were possible that he could have been in your 
place,” answered Mrs. Rochester, ‘‘He was 
brave enough to have suffered, without dragging 
two helpless women down with him,”’, 

“Hewas! He was! He did suffer in silence,”’ 
groaned the invalid. ‘‘ Year after year; year 
after year, while these two women left him in 
torment. You disown me, madam. Be. it so; 
but there is another who profited. greatly when 
{was buried alive. Where is she, my only sis- 
ter? Why does she not stand by your side and 
tepudiate me as you have? I.think she would 
do it more bravely if she could find the heart.”’ 

‘Your sister—not that she is your sister, but 
the person you speak of, is not likely to come 
here!’’ answered the lady, sharply. 

“ She refuses, then?” 

“Of course she refusus, knowing well that 
her poor brother is dead. I have come with all 
the deep, sensitive love whivh .» mother can 





alone feel, to hear about my poor, lost son. If 
you were with him at his death if; you can ‘tell 
me about him, I entreat that you will drop this 
attempt at deception and tell me everything:’’ 

The woman clasped her hands with a pretty, 
theatrical , effect, and absolutely turned her 
pleading eyes fully upon that grim face, stirred 
by a slow smile, which had a gleam of bitter 
amusement in it. 

“You speak of my son, who was the soul of 
honor; capable of the most magnanimous ac- 
tions ; how could he, so gentle, so refined, have 
known you? Tell me, tell me; where did you 
meet him ?”’ 

A wild, ringing laugh came up from the bed, 
which was shaken by the violence with which 
the sick man rose to a sitting posture, and laid 
one shoulder and his bosom bare. 

‘« Woman, if this is acting, have done with it! 
If you have, indeed, forgotten, look here ?’’ 

Mrs. Rochester turned her eyes on the ema- 
ciated chest thus roughly exposed, anc dropped 
them again. 

‘* Well,’’ she said, ‘‘ I see nothing !’’ 

‘‘ Not this mark—this scarlet flame, shooting, 
like an arrow, upward to the shoulder ?”’ 

“Yes, [I see that; such things are common 
enough.” 

The man gathered the cotten garment over his 
chest again, and lay down, shuddering all over. 

Mrs. Rochester seemed to gain courage, now ; 

she went close to the bed, and took the rough 
hand of the prisoner inhers. He drew it fiercely 
away. 
‘* Do not be so unchristian ; have some regard 
for the feelings of a mother who, years ago, lost 
her only son,” she said; ‘perhaps you may 
have known him. It was in this hope that I 
came to you. It is possible that you may have 
partaken of his kindness, or, perhaps, have been 
kind to him. In that case, there is nothing that 
we will not do in return for the slightest service 
rendered to him. He was a brave, generous 
young man.”’ 

“Was he?” broke in the invalid, “I have 
almost forgotten.” 

*« Chevalric, even. I think he would have died 
rather than have brought sorrow, or—or any evil 
thing on his sister or myself.” 

‘“‘ He proved it. Oh, my God, how bitterty he 
proved it!” exclaimed the sick man, beginning to 
tremble again. 

‘* No brother ever worshiped a sister as he wor- 
shiped my Beatrice !”’ 

Still the man trembled, and now hot tears 
came rushing to his eyes. 

‘*He was so happy, so proud, when she be- 
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came Lady Oakley. Indeed his ambition was all 
for her.” 

«Tt was, it was!’ 

‘If you knew him; if you have, in reality, 
ever seen him ——”’ 

“Stop, stop! Say what you wish plainly. 
The man you speak a as dead was at least above 
petty subterfuge ——’ 

“He is dead. He disappeared forever about 
the time Sir Charles Oakley married his sister.” 

‘* Disappeared forever ?”* 

“ We mourned for him. We wore the deep- 
est black for years. Even royalty sympathized 
with our loss. I thought Beatrice never would 
get over it. Her sorrow was pitiful to see.” 

All at once the man seized the little, gloved 
hand, which had settled on his own, and grasped 
it close. 

“« Did she believe it? 
hrother was dead ?” 

For once the woman answered truthful, from 
impulse, for the grasp of that hand shot a cold 
thrill through every nerve of her body. 

‘At first she doubted and hoped ; then, as years 
went by, bringing no tidings, she gave him 
up.” 

«« Unmourned ?”’ 

‘« No, Beatrice loved her brother.”’ 

‘Ah, then she is still human? She mourned 
him dead, poor girl. How would it be now ?”’ 

The man was talking to himself, but Mrs. Ro- 
chester took up his words. 

«“«Now, if her brother were alive, the most 
cruel thing he could do would be to let her know 
it.” 

«« Indeed !"” 

“The Atlantic we have just crossed is not deeper 
than the gulf that lies between her present life 
and her youth. For years she has been at the 
head of one of the oldest families of Great Brit- 
ain; a family that received her haughtily, con- 
sidering her marriage with Sir Charles from this 
republican country, as 4 misalliance.”’ 

A grim smile came over the sick man’s face. 

** Even her son so regarded it.’ 

«Then Beatrice has a son ?”’ 

«« Who is now the baronet.” 

“Tg her husband dead ?’”’ 

‘Yes, two years ago; and she is now, to a 
great degree, dependent on the young baronet, 
with whom pride of birth has grown into a pas- 
sion. Think what a blow it would be if——” 

The invalid broke in upon this speech with a 
bitter laugh. 

“You seem to enjoy the thought,” said the 
old woman, startled. 

«Oh, yes; this whole interview has been full 


Did she think that her 





of enjoyment. - I have been looking forward to 
it so long—so long !”’ 

‘To what end? What could you expect?” 

“Edo not know. God help me if I thought 
that some gratitude, some little affection might 
be saved in return for a hard, broken life!” gn. 
swered the man, while a quiver of unutterable 
griof passed over his face, ‘‘Ah, me! F dig 
think a mother could never forget her child !”’ 

The old woman took out her handkerchief ang 
passed its filmy lace across her eyes. 

“Tf my son were alive, he would never have 
the heart to reproach me so!” she said, plaint- 
ively. “ It was not in his nature.” 

The sick man turned his head away imps 
tiently. 

This flimsy attempt at unbelief seemed to irri 
tate him; but craft was so imbued in the old 
woman’s character that she could not speak or 
act with promptness, even when that was for her 
own interest. She went on. 

‘¢ My son was manly, generous; ready to do 
anything that was likely to make his mother and 
sister happy.” 

Here the woman paused and drew a deep 
breath, for a groan had checked her speech. 

“He would not have broken in upon his gis. 
ter, as it were, from the tomb.”’ 

‘Hush, madam! Cease this shallow pre- 
tense. Your son is no longer a credulous, warm- 
hearted youth, ready to be trampled under foot, 
that others may rise upon his ruin; but a man, 
hardened by suffering, embittered by the most 
cruel neglect that ever fell upon a loving heart, 
full of errors, capable of crime, but capable also 
of great self-sacrifice. This he proved when 
life was all before him. If all his generous im- 
pulses are worn out, do not be astonished. The 
few hopes left to him are hardly worth sacri- 
ficing to your greed and your pride. Life itself 
is with him scarcely worth keeping.”’ 

The old lady arose from her seat on the bed 
with a look of relief. Eloquent of wrong and bit- 
ter sorrow, as his words had been, they-con- 
tained a sort of promise, that her selfishness 
seized upon greedily. 

“<T am sure,” she said, still veiling herself 
in native craft, “‘no mother ever felt more for 8 
son than I felt for mine. To his dying day, he 
must have known that; but for the love I bore 
him, I could not-have endured to talk as I have 
done of the most sacred family affairs to 8 
stranger. But, for his.sake, I am ready to help 
you in any way that will not bring us together 
again, provided you will promise never to seek 
my daughter, or the young baronet.” 

Again the man laughed bitterly. 
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«J will promise nothing; having been in 
tramels half @ lifetime, henceforth I will be 
free !”” 

«We must. not part bad friends,” answered 
ihe woman, with an uneasy smile. ‘1 want to 
be kind to you and help you!” 

The man turned his head away with a gesture 
of angry impatience. 

«Leave me; I can bear this no longer,’’ he 
said. 
Not without help—not without proving how 
much I am interested in your welfare,’’ was her 
silky reply, and taking a glittering portmonaie 
from her pocket, she dropped it on the bed, and 
rustled out of the room. 

On the stairs she found little Maggie, holding 
a stout baby in her arms. 

Ah! you are the little girl who brought me 
a note from that poor man. How long has he 
been here ?”’ 

Don’t know exact; but it’s more than a 
week, ma’am.”’ 

“Well, if he wants anything, come.:to me 
‘again; and ifhe goes away, be sure to come and 
tell me.”’ 

“Yes, ma’am.. Shall I wait at the door till 
you come out ?—’cause the man wouldn’t let me 
in, I reckon.”’ 

“T will leave orders. Ask for Mrs. Roches- 
ter—no one else, remember. You will get some 
candy, and perhaps a new dress.” 

“Oh, my! Yes, [ll be sure to come if he 
wants me to.’’ 

Mrs. Rochester went down a step or two, then 
turned back, and laid her hand on the child’s 
head. , 

“ You are a kind little soul, but too small for 
anurse. Is there no one else in the house?” 

“Oh! yes. There is our Maud; and mar 
comes up every once in a while, with tea for 
him, and things.” 

The sound of this conversation had penetrated 
the ill-closed door of that garret-room where the 
tick man was lying, with one arm thrown over 
his face, as if to hide the shame of his tears 
from the very walls.. As his hand fell heavily 
down on the bed, it struck the portmonaie, and 
in an instant he understood that this woman had 
been bestowing charity upon him. Made fierce 
and strong with wrath, he sprang: from the bed, 
opened the door, dashed the portmonaie on 
the stairs at Mrs. Rochester's feet, shut himself 
in again, and reeling toward the bed, fell upon 
it, sobbing like a child. 

Mrs. Rochester uttered a little ery, and picked 
up the portmonaie in dismay. Selfish as she 
was, @ yearning wish to make the poor man up 





stairs more comfortable, had possessed her, and 
his rejection of her aid was ominous. She stood 
awhile, thoughtful and disappointed, then spoke 
to the child. 

«« Where can I find your mother ?”’ 

“T'll show. you,” answered Maggie, bundling 
the baby up in her arms; ‘down these. stairs. 
This is the door.”’ 

Mrs. Rochester knocked daintily against the 
door, but no one came. The sound of a wash- 
board inside overwhelmed the noise she made. 

Maggie pushed the door open, and revealed 
Mrs. Thorp, planted squarely*before a wWash-tub, 
up to her elbows in suds,iand ted in the face 
with hard rubbing. When the good woman saw 
the resplendent vision of millinery that, brightened 
her room, she left a half-washed baby’s apron 
in a wad on the wash-board, stripped the foamy 
suds from her arms, and wheeling round, re- 
garded her yisitor with embarrassed amaze- 
ment. 

“‘T say, mar, it is alady that has been up 
stairs to see our sick man. He sent me after 
her,’’ said littie Maggie, crowding past Mrs, 
Rochester, with the baby in her arms. ‘She 
wants to see you.” 

‘Wants to see me,’’ said Mrs. Thorp, wiping 
a chair with the damp apron she wore. ‘Of 
course, every stranger that comes into this h».se 
wants to see its oldest inhabitant. One would 
think I was the sign-post on some cross-road, by 
the way people question me, Not that I care— 
of course not. Talking costa nothing, and it is 
not often that a real lady comes up these stairs. 
Not that we haven’t ladies in the house—beauti- 
ful ladies; at any rate, one of them—wanting 
nothing but money to make them shine with the 
best. Sit down, marm. I’m sure you don’t in- 
trude.” 

*¢ But I prevent you going on with your work,”’ 
said Mrs. Rochester, hesitating to step into the 
hazy atmosphere of the room, which was already 
settling on her rich attire, like fog on a flower- 
bed. 

‘‘Never mind that. I was just a-going to call 
for the baby. Give him here, Maggie. She can 
nurse while I’m talking. Spread up the cradle, 
that’s a good girl, and have it ready. Now, 
marm, we can talk comfortably, and no. time 
lost.”’ 

Mrs. Rochester had gathered her delicate dra- 
peries around her, and, with visible reluctance, 
seated herself on the edge of the chair Mrs, 
Thorp had wiped for her especial accommodation. 
A guest that seemed to come from some far-off 
radiant land was not to be recéived in that room 
without ceremony. So Mrs. Thorp had surrep- 
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titiously untied the wet apron, and hid it back 
of the wash-tub before seating herself, and reach- 
ing out her arms for the youngling. 

«I come to speak—that is, to ask. your assist- 
ance. It is about the poor sick man up stairs 


that I wish to consult you,” faltered the little 
lady, at a loss for words proper to the occasion. 

Mrs. Thorp nodded her head. 

*« He seems friendléss, and in need.” 

«« He was friendless till my little girl found him 
Never saw anything like the way he was 


out. 
in.” 

Mrs. Rochester shivered visibly. 

“Room too damp for you, perhaps?’’ observed 
Mrs. Thorp. 

«* Then he was very destitute,’”’ continued the 
lady, scarcely heeding the hospitable question. 

“ Destitute! Ishould think so. When I first 
went into the room there wasn’t a thing in it but 
a packing-box and a lot of cobwebs. Why, the 
poor fellow was just starving !”” 

«What is his name?” i i 

Even Mrs. Thorp noticed the thetaking look 
with which this question was asked, while the 
child, with a quicker intellect, observed it, and 
wondered. 

«« His name is Cooper, he says.” 

Mrs. Rochester drew a'deep breath. 

«Ts that all'you know about him ?” she asked 
at length, in a clearer voice. 

«Yes. We have too many families in the 
house to know much about new comers ; and he 
don’t seem to be one who likes to talk about him- 
self; but this I must say of him, no man has 
hired a room in this tenement for years that has 
had as good company, outside and in.”’ 

« Indeed !” 

‘« First, there was the young gentleman, hand- 
some as & picture, and genteel from top to toe, 
wanting to take the whole expense on himself, 
which he did; only the man Cooper wouldn’t 
stand any of his luxuries; that was his very 
word: ‘A hard bed is what I'am. used to,’ 
says he; ‘and salt beef, with bread, and some- 
times a bowl of bean-soup. You mustn’t give me 
more than that ; a fellow who is starving can’t 
be too lordly ; but this isa debt that I mean to 
pay back, and it shall be as little as possible. 
The kindness I can’t return, and don’t feel it 
heavy to bear ; but, as for the rest, every mouth- 
fal gives me strength—and I know how to work. 
Thank God I have got a trade!’ Them were 
just his words. Oh, he’s a mighty independent 
fellow, and never asked for anything but water, 
though he was just starving to death when that 
child found him.” 

When the word trade was mentioned, Mrs. 





Rochester winced visibly, and a hot scarlet.came 
burning out through her wrinkles. The disgrace 
of that word stung her worse than the deeper’ 
injury which she had so heartlessly escaped. 

“Who! is the young gentleman you speak 
of ?”” 

‘« Don’t know his name ; but he’s been coming 
here, off and on, ever since. Besides, our Miss 
Maud has been in the sick man’s room ever so 
much, and Mr. Ingersoll himself goes up and 
reads to him now and'then. You ought to see 
him ; such a grand, quiet gentleman ; poor asa 
church-mouse, but there is something about him 
that makes the tenants stand on one side and 
lift their hats when they pass him on the stairs! 
Then, as for Miss Maud, I haven't words to 
speak about her in. Rose-buds ain’t handsomer, 
and flying angels ain't better. .She’s just the 
salt of this house, is Miss Maud 

‘ That’s the truth !’’ broke in the sweet voice 
of little Maggie, who sat in the foot of the wooden 
cradle, rocking herself to and fro with a gentle 
motion! 

Mrs. Rochester listened to all this ripple .of 
information, while a double current of thought 
was running through her mind. 

“Tf I asked you to render me a service, 
would you care to oblige me?”’ she said, at last, 

‘* That depends on what it is,’’ answered Mrs. 
Thorp. ‘‘So far as washing out a few things, or 
sending Maggie on errands, of course I'd be ac- 
commodating.”’ 

“Tt isn’t that atall. I wish to help this poor 
man very much, but do not know how. If you 
weuld only take charge of the money, and see 
that he gets it, without knowing where it comes 
from ; remember, that it is most important ; and 
take care of him.”’ 

‘* That I shall do anyway.” 

** But I want you to keep track of him and be 
his friend ; give him the help he will not accept 
from me.” 

“ Thought you big-buggish, and set up, with all 
those fine things; and I should have felt just so,” 
answered Mrs. Thorp. ‘ It takes the poor to un- 
derstand the poor; not that I put on airs or com- 
plain; but, as the oldest inhabitant of this house, 
my word is worth something, and people trust 
me a little.’ 

“1 wish totrust you a great deal ; I want you to 
be a mother to this poor man.” 

“A mother!” cried Mrs. Thorp, turning red 
and breaking into a laugh. “ Why, he’s older 
than I am this minute.” 

Mrs. Rochester understood this little out- 
burst of feminine vanity, and gave it on sym- 
pathy, when she said, 
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«T ought to have desired you to act as a sis- 
ter to him ; that was my meaning.”’ 

«Yes, I dare say. As for the other, I can't 

: help laughing yet. Can you, baby?” 
Here Mrs. Thorp shook up her half-sleeping 
baby, kissed him awake, and straightened the 
long skirts over his little, pink. feet, that had 
kicked themselves out of bounds. 

« Asa sister, then, will you take this and use 
it forhim? Give it to him, if he will take it, 
Atany rate, see that he needs nothing.”’ 

Here Mrs. Rochester opened the portmonaie, 
stillheld in her hand, from which she took a 
bank note. 

Mrs. Thorp received the note, glanced at ‘it, 
and smiled. 

«“ Five dollars! Oh, that will go a good way in 
this house! I°ll see that he gets the full of it, 
Five! No, no! fifty! No; two noughts! Dear 
me! Why, marm, what does this mean? Not 
hundreds 2” 

“ Yes,’’ answered Mrs. Rochester, ‘it is five 
hundred dollars.’’ 

Mrs. Thorp folded up the note in vehement 
haste, and offered it back, speaking breathlessly, 

“ Take it back ; couldn’t think of it! Never 
sawso much money at once in my born days! 
Why, marm, I should be scared to death with 
that in my room. Five—even ten dollarsI might 
stand. It’s of no use talking, I won’t,undertake 
it!” 

Mrs. Rochester reluctantly took t 
reclasped it in her portmonaie. . .. 

“Is there no one who would help mein this 2”” 
she said. ‘«I must do something to help this man 
from—from working at a trade.” 


te and 





Here Mrs. Thorp flamed up, 

“‘ Working at a trade! Why, better men than 
he is work at a trade, and glad to get the work 
to do; my husband among the rest !’” 

“I beg your pardon!’ pleaded the lady, 
startled bythe storm she had raised. ‘1 meant 
in his present feeble state |” 

“Oh!” 

*« Is there no person who would take charge of 
this money for me ?” 

“‘Couldn’t Mr. Ingersoll do it?” whispered 
Maggie, to her mother. 

“Well, I don’t know,’’ was the thoughtful 
answer ;,‘‘ at any rate, there is no harm in ask- 
ing. If you have got your heart set on it, marm, 
Mr, Ingersoll might. I can’t pretend to say, but 
he might,”’ 

“That is the gentleman you spoke of ?” 

‘“‘Yes; and a thorough gentleman he is; 
speaks languages that you couldn’t understand 
for the life of you, and teaches everything, when 
he can get any one to learn.” 

‘Where can I find him?’’ inquired the lady, 
rising. ; 

** Maggie will show you while I hush the bahy 
into his cradle,’’ answered the kind matron, lift- 
ing the child from her lap. 

Maggie lifted herself out of the cradle and 
ran forward to show the way. The next mo- 
ment she was knocking at Mr. Ingersoll’s door. 
It was opened by the gentleman himself. Mrs. 
Rochester looked into his face, stood mute and 
still for an instant, then a faint cry broke from 
her, and she turned as if to flee down the pass- 
age. 


(10 BE CONTINUED.) 





THE ANGEL’S FLIGHT. 


BY A. 


Tuene flew an angel through the murk mid air, 
A bright sword by his side, 

Wher’er he lit, the flowers that grew so fair, 
Drooped their pale heads and died. 


And in the homes of men spread doubt and fear 
Where that dark angel came, 

And one by one they fell—the loved, the dear, 
Beneath the sword of flame. 


They called him Death—the strong—the terrible, 
All dread and fearfal things 

Hannted the darkness of the shade that fell 
From his far-spreading wings. 

And as the years moved on their ceaseless round 
More bitter grew the wail, 

“Stronger than Death is none,”{and none was found 
Against him to prevail. 





E. ANTHONY. 


But Death grew weary once, and sleeping lay, 
His bright sword in his hand, 

When One, whom all men scorned, passed by that way, 
A stranger in the land. 


A crown of thorns upon His brow did rest, 
Meanly He was arrayed; 

He took the sword, and in His own true breast 
Deep laid the shining blade. 


Death cannot find it now, though night and day 
He walks the earth’s green sward, 

And fades the fiowers and calls the loved away— 
Gone is his shining sword. 


And there are visions of a glorious time 
That shall the lost restore, 

And voices heard in prophet tones sublime, 
“Then Death shall be no more.” 





THE WITHERED DAISY. 


By LUCY LEA, 


“Prease, pick that daisy for me; I want to 
try my fortune.” 

‘Wili you let me name it?” 

“Yes, provided you tell me the ‘name before I 
tell the result.” 

So Alan Pendleton climbed up the rocks, and 
picked the solitary daisy that grew in & cre- 
vice, as if it had blown up there from the fields 
far down the stream. 

Ethel Vane and Mr. Péndleton had wandered 
from the camping ground of a picnic party, and 
having discovered this cuscade, had stepped 
from stone to stone, climbing higher anil higher, 
until Ethel discovered a moss-covered rock, 
shaded by bushes on the bank above, and sur- 
rounded by tall ferns; néar enough to the water 
for her to dip hér fingers in it,.as it danced 
down over the stones. Far below her she could 
see the camp, with the lazy ones of the party 
lying about on the grass, under the trees— 
watching the clouds, or quietly dozing, too indo- 
lent even to flirt. 

Ethel seated herself on this rock, and seeing 
the little daisy, made the above request. 

‘Ah! you pretty little thing! It is a pity to 
pull you to pieces,” she said, as, after slipping 
and scrambling over the rocks to get it, Alan 
handed it to her. 

‘Oh! you are afraid to try your fortuné on 
my naming; hence this poetic pity for the flower. 
But you must—for you promised.” 

A keen observer would have noticed a little 
nervousness in Alan’s manner as he said this. 
Ethel was not a keen observer, and consequently 
was completely taken by surprise at his in- 
creasing earnestness as she asked, 

‘Well, then, what is the name?” 

“«T'll tell you the name when all the petals are 
gone except five.” 

“Un peur—b ip—passi t—pas du tout. 
Un peur—b p—passi nt—pas du tout.’ 

To see their intense interest as Ethel pulled 
off a petal, and dropped it into her lap with 
each word, one would have thought that the fate 
of nations depended on that result. 

“* Beaucoup. Now there are only five left, tell 
me the name.” 

“The name is Alan Pendleton!” 

Ethel blushed crimson, and in her embarrass- 
meut, dropped the flower. 
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‘* Pussionement! Ethel, the flower is right. | 
do love you passibfiately ; devoteilly ; and Ihave 
longed for an opportunity 6f telling you so, but 
the cool indifference with ‘which you always 
meet my advances has kept me°from doing it 
before. Tell me that you are not indifferent to 
ine, arid that you will try to love me a little!” 

‘« How did you two get there, and how are you 
going to get back, I'should like to know?” called 
a voice from the opposite bank; and, much {9 
Ethél’s relief, and Alan’s disgust, they saw a 
party of three or four young ladies and génile- 
men approaching. Although Alan’s words hai 
given her a thrill of delight, Ethel was not sorry 
to be kept from answering him just then ; it was 
all s6 unexpected. 

«You look as if you were enacting the part of 
‘a nymph, @ naiad, or a grace;’ it is hard to de- 
cide which. Natu?é has arranged that back- 
ground of ferns more artistiéal than a college of 
artists could have done it. Wotild you, for thé 
sake of divine art, keep still for teh minutes, 
while I sketch you?’’ said one of the party df 
invaders, dtawihg from his pocket a little sketeh- 
book, and seating himself on a rock just across 
the nartow stream. 

Alan, seeing that any futther conversation 
of a confidential nature was impossible, mut- 
tered, under ‘his breath, ‘‘Confound his impu- 
dence!’’ and seating himself at Bthel’s feet, said; 

“Tf you sketch her, you shall put me in the 
picture, too.” 

“‘Well, the picture. needs some shade,’’ was 
the reply; ‘so, keep still.”’ 

Before the sketch was finished, the call to col- 
lect and start for home was sounded from the 
camp, and poor Alan could not get even a shadow 
of a tete-a-tete with Ethel. He felt confident that 
Ethel would arrange matters, so that she could 
ride home in his buggy, instead. of with her cou- 
sin, Dick Kendall, with whom she had come to 
the picnic; so he whispered to her his convic- 
tion that, under the circumstances, it was her 
duty to go with him, But, no! just as he was 
bringing up his buggy, he saw her drive off be- 
hind Dick Kendall's black ponies, seemingly a8 
gay as a lark. 

“The heartless flirt!’ said he to hiniself. 
‘©These cousin? are dangerous fellows, and every- 
body knows Dick has been in love with Ethel for 
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I don’t believe she cares a eent for me. 
If she sets the example for flirting in this way, 
Ihave a good mind to go back on myself, and 
swear that I was only joking just now.” 

So poor Alan rode home in the depths of woe, 
for he was very mych in love with Ethel. 

If he had only known the cause of Ethel’s 
gaiety, he would hardly have been ‘so miserable. 
The fact was, she was strangely timid in ‘ a/- 
faires du coeur,” and it was quite enough for her 
to know that Alan loved her; that made her en- 
tirely happy. 

The morning after the picnie, Ethel arrayed her- 
self in her most becoming morningtoilet, and tried 
to practice, then to read or work, but found it 
impossible to settle down to anything. Every 
time the bell rang she thought, ‘‘ this must surely 
be Alan!’’ and, with truly feminine ¢ontrari- 
ness, rather dreading the stiffness of the first 
interview, she wished that slie had gone out. 
At length, when dinner-time came, and no Alan 
had made his appearance, she first thought it 
extremely queer, and then commenced to feel 
injured. Still she argued with herself, ‘‘ per- 
haps he has been detained all day by business ; 
he will surely come this evening.”’. At night 
she went to bed, hurt, indignant and angry to 
an alarming extent. Her mood was not improved 
next day, by hearing her brother say at break- 
fast that “‘he met Alan Pendleton at the Den- 
hams last evening. He and Susie seem quite 
thick, all of a suddén.”’ 

Her jealousy was aroused riow, and she told 
herself continually that ‘‘ she could never for- 
give him for having trifled with her s0,’’ and 
congratulated herself on not having answered 
his proposal. It never occurred to her that she 
herself had commenced thé breach by innocently 
keeping her engagement with Dick Kendall. 
She determined that if Alan came to-day she 
would not see him; ‘‘ but, then,”’ shé thought, 
“if I refuse, point blank, to see him, he'll take 
that for an answer to what he said at the pienic. 
I—I—Oh, there’s no use trying to disguise the 


fact; that would break my heart. He ought to} 


have come yesterday, instead of going to see that 
Susie Denham. I'll go out, then it will seem 
accideiital. He will come in the evening, and 
by that time my anger will have subsided.’ 

“Where are you going, Ethel ?’’ her mother 
asked, as she was leaving the house, 

“Almost anywhere, mamma; I am open to any 
otders.”’ 

“Well, my dear,’ replied her mother, * it 
has been a long time sirice you spent the day 
with Alice Kendall, and I want to send this let- 
ter to your aunt ; suppose you go there !’’ 


o 





Alan, by careful nursing, had kept his jeal- 
ousy alive for a day; but his anxiety to hear 
Ethel’s answer at length got the better of it. He 
started off early, intending to invite her to drive 
in the Park with him, and when they were in 
some quiet, secluded road, eloquently to insist 
onan answer to his proposal. When helearned 
that Ethel was out, his heart sank; but when, 
in answer to his inquiry as to when she would 
return, the servant said that she had gone to 
spend the day with Miss Kendall, all his anger 
eame back in full force, and, in his heart, he ac- 
cused Ethel of visiting Alice Kendall for Dick’s 
sake. 

When Ethel found that Alan had been to see 
her, she rathet regretted that she had allowed 
a silly feeling of pique to take her out. She 
remained at home all that evening and the next 
day, expeeting him; and, when he did not come, 
she declared to herself that he was not worth 
thinking about. This should be the end of it. 
But, unfortunately, this was not the “ end of it ;’’ 
for once, whett she saw him pass the house, al- 
though she dodged quickly behind the curtain, 
so as not to be seen, she watched him until he 
was out of sight, and the painful flutter that she 
felt in the region of the heart convinced her that 
the end was not yet. Matters went on thus from 
day to day. Alan was as miserable as possible, 
and Ethel was by no means happy. 

It was a week, or perhaps ten days, after the 
pienic, that Ethel received a note from Susie 
Denham, inviting her to come in the evening to 
meet some friends who had just arrived from the 
springs, en route for their homes at the North. 
Ethel tell Knew the delights of the Denham’s 
impromptu dances, and as it happened to be one 
of those October evenings so suggestive of danc- 
ing, she anticipated a great deal of pleasure, as 
she made her toilet. If she could have been 
made to confess the truth, her first thought was 
that Alan would be there, and she could see for 
herself how “ thick he was with Susie Denham.” 
The severest judge could hardly blame our hero- 
ine for the care that she took to make that 
same toilet more than usually bewitching. Her 
délicate snow white muslin, with ribbons that 
matched exactly the purple asters in her hair; 
bouquets of purple and white asters looping the 
upper-skirt; and a bouguet de corsage, of autumn 
wild-flowers, completed a toilet of most elegant 
simplicity, entirely suiting her delicate girlish 
figure. 

When Ethel entered the Denham’s ball-room, 
the dancing had already commenced. The 
rooms, though large, were well filled; all of 
Ethel’s ‘sett’? were there, so that before she 
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had_ quite finished her first greeting to the ladies 
of the family, her tablet was full of names, for 
she -was an exquisite dancer, and a great fa- 
vorite; and, more than one good dancer had 
been ‘saving himself’’ until her arrival. She 
was in the habit of reserving all of her waltzes 
tor Alan, as their step suited exactly, but this 
evening, after the first waltz was over, and Alan 
still stood talking to some gentlemen, just where 
she had seen him when she first cameintotheroom, 
she filled up all the other waltzes, declaring that 
nothing should induce her to dance with him again. 

Poor Alan had been struggling with himself 
all the evening. His impulse was to go to Ethel 
as if nothing had happened, but then he thought, 
“If Ido, what a spoon she will think me, not 
to understand from her behavior that she pre- 
fers Dick Kendall to me.” 

At length he could resist no longer; so, just 
as a delicious waltz commenced, he went up to 
her and said, in a voice that he tried in vain to 
make natural and indifferent, 

“* Miss Ethel, this is our waltz.”’ 

“Ts that your name?’’ she asked, showing 
him her tablet. 

He took it, and seeing every dance engaged, 
angrily rubbed the whole thing off, and put the 
tablet in his pocket, as Ethel floated away to a 
swimming deuzx-temps, leaving him speechless 
with rage, and vowing for‘at least the tenth time 
that he’d think no more about her. 

Tired out with dancing, Ethel was on her way 
to the supper-room, when she came upon a party 
of her intimates, comfortably fixed in a corner, 
just outside the folding-doors. 

‘Come, sit on this sofa, Ethel,” cried one of 
them. “You are just in time to lend us your 
influence. Mr, Pendleton here has excited our 
curiosity to the highest pitch. Instead of open- 
ing that locket of his, and showing us what is in 
it‘at once, as every one else does, he has been 
making a mystery of it, and positively looks em- 
barrassed when we insist on seeing it.’’ 

*« We have guessed everything,”’ putin a second, 
**that could possibly get into it, and still he 
says ‘No!’” 

“He says,” cried a third, “among other 
things, that poems have been written and songs 
sung about it, without number. The history of 
this very one would make a nice little romance.” 

“It is something,” said another of the young 
ladies, “that will be the means of making him 
infinitely happy or miserable for life. Now guess, 
what can it be?” ; 

‘“‘ From that last speech, I should guess that it 
was a piece of money,” said Ethel, with an air 
of contemptuous in lifference. 





PODER ay 

Without waiting for another word, Alan opened 
the locket and handed it to the nearest young 
lady, who exclaimed, 

“Oh! ’tis but a little faded flower. It can’, 
be possible that Mr. Pendleton has grown sentj- 
mental, and has said all that humbug about 4 
little faded flower—all broken to pieces, too? 
A withered daisy at that,’ 

Ethel, looking up suddenly, caught Alan's eve, 
She blushed scarlet, forshe alone knew the fullsig. 
nificance of the daisy in Alan’slocket. Theremem- 
brance of that day upon the rocks flashed across 
her, and she could not help wondering if he was 
never going to ask for an answer to his question, 

When the dancing commenced again, Alan 
came up, and saying, “Ethel, you shall waltz 
with me, I don’t care who you are engaged to,” 
whisked her off before she had time to make any 
excuse to her partner, who stood near. She 
was so completely taken by storm, that she hai 
not the courage to refuse, when, as the music 
stopped, Alan, without relinquishing her hand, 
put it’on his arm, and asked her to walk on the 
veranda with him. 

The evening was not so cool, but that all the 
windows were open leading out on the veranda, 
from which a few steps brought you to one of 
those old-fashioned gardens, with summer-houses 
here and there, and quiet, secluded alleys run- 
ning between hedges of overgrown shrubs. The 
whole scene was bathed in moonlight, and tempt- 
ing enough to the heated dancers. As soon as 
Alan and Ethel had wandered out of hearing of 
the many couples promenading up and down the 
veranda, Alan said, 

«Ethel, why won't you love me? I oannot 
live without you.’ If you could only know how 
utterly wretched I have been ever since I sus 
pectedthat you liked Dick Kendall betterthanyou 
did me, you would promise to try and learn to 
love me.” 

Ethel answered, 

**T need not promise to learn, Alan, for I hate 
always loved you. (Don’t, you goose!) My 
greatest effort for the last few wecks has beento 
unlearn. But I can’t understand what Cousin 
Dick has to do with it.” 

‘¢What @ fool I have been! 
me again that you love me.”’ 

As he prevented her using her lips at that 
moment, we may well suppose that he found it 
possible to live without ‘ being told again” whal 
he might have known: a week before, but. for his 
silly jealousy. 

Alan Pendleton’s daisy turned out an évery: 
day edition of the “old, old story,’ and ended, 
of course, in a wedding. 


My darling, tel 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. ‘ 4 


———— 


We give, this month, a walking-suit, with an } 


over-basquine of a different color and material 


from the dress proper. These outside garments— 
either mantelets, sacques, deep basques, or short 
Polonaise—will be almost universally worn, and 
no doubt prove a pleasing variety to the mono- 
tony of the complete suit for the street so long 


in vogue. This costume consists of the dress 
proper, made of summer poplin, mohair, or any 
of the numerous silk and wool, or wool and linen 
fabries peculiar to the early spring season, and 
the color is ecrue—a light shade of buff. It has 
twoskirts, the lower one ornamented with a deep 
side-plaiting of the material, almost half a yard 
indepth. The upper-skirt is rather short, and 
only looped at the sides, and trimmed with a side- 
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plaiting like the lower one, six inches deep, in- 
cluding the héading, where it is defined by o 
row of narrow braid on a ‘small piping of the 
same. The waist is cut in a short, pointed basque, 
with very small coat-sleeves, trimmed to match 
the skirt. The over-basque is made of pearl- 
colored cashmere, ora light-gray cassimere. It 
is double-breasted in front, buttoning all the way 
down, and trimmed with narrow, black velvet 
ribbon, and two rows of velvet buttons. These 
fronts are cut ‘like a sacque as far as the side- 
seams, and the back like a Polonaise, fitting 
close to the figure. The skirt slightly full, and 
twelve to fourteen inches longer than the fronts. 
It is looped at the sides, as may be seen, and 
finished with large velvet buttons; the same at 


== 


the back. Coit-sleéve, witly 





trimmed with velvet ribbans;,same as the fronts. 
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There is no collar, the trimming being simply 
raised around the throat to simulate one. A 
lace ruffte and cravat-bow is worn at the throat; 
also lace at the wrists. Five yards of cashmere, 
or three yards of cassimere, will be required. for 
this garment. Twenty to twenty-four yards of 
mohair for the dress. fodte | 
On the preceding page is a walking-costume 
for a young lady, made of light-pearl gray cash- 
mere, or alpaca; trimmeil: with black silk. It 
has simply one skirt, trimmed in front as far 


ate 


asthe side gores, with @ flounce, half a yard 
deep, put on in two large double -box-plaits; top 
and bottom of this flounee is bound with black 
silk. Thecenter of each of these plaits is orna- 
mented with a bow, consisting of one loop and 
end made of black silk.. Then there are two 
flounces half the width of these box-plaits, each 
bound and slightly full; these meet the plaiting 
at the gores, and extend around the back of the 
skirt ; over these is a third flounce coming from 
within ten inches of the waist,..also bound. 
The basque has a rest in front of black silk, 
trimmed with a flat fold of the same, and flaps to 
simulate the pockets, a8 may be seen. The 
fronts of the basque are turned back, and trim- 
med with loops of black, fastened down with 
gray buttons. Small coat-sleeve, with pointed 
cuff, trimmed t» match. The left side, the skirt 
of the basque is looped with a large sash, bow 
and ends of black grosgrain ribbon, or this may 
be made of the black silk, if more convenient 
Sometimes the best parts of a partly worn black 
silk dress will cut up into. very niee trimmings 
for a suit of thiskind. Eighteen-yards of mohair, 
or twelve of cashmere will be required; four or 





a 
five yards of black silk, including sash; ty, 
dozen buttons. 

Opposite we give an outside wrap for a little gir] 
from eight toten yearsold. This style of sacque 
with over-cape, seems to be the most popular 
thing of the season for little misses from four up 
to ten years. For early spring wear we would 
suggest, black and white plaid flannels, such ag 
are printed in the solid block of black and 
white, as being the most stylish. Our design 
here is the simple loose sacque, nearly touching 
the hem of the dress. Over it a circular cape, 
coming just below the waist at the back, and 
shorter in front. The bottom of the sacque, and 
the cape, are trimmed with narrow worsted 
fringe. In this design the fringe is tasseled, but 
we would suggest worsted bullion fringe in 
blacks, as being both prettier and more durable, 
Closely-fitting coat-sleeves and double pockets 
complete the garment. Button-moulds covered 
with the flannel are all that is required. Twoand 
a half yards of yard and a half flannel will be re. 
quired—such as can be bought for $1.50 per 
yard; bullion fringe at from forty to fifty cents 
per yard. 

Here is @ suit for a boy from six to eight 
years old. It should be made of navy-blue fian- 


nel. Knickerbocker pants, with one row of 
white worsted braid down the outside seams. 
Jacket cut four to five inches below the waist, 
and the fullness disposed in box-plaits, open at 
the sides and turned back; all trimmed with 
one row of the white braid. Large pearl but- 
tons in front, and smaller ones at the back plaits. 
Coat-sleeves with turned-back cuffs. Rolling 
collar, quite low in the meck, to display the 
shirt and collar, which is worn umderneath. 
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Black ribbon for cravat-ties. Three to fout 
yards of flannel, and six yards of braid. One 
dozen buttons will be required. 

We give, in the front of thé number, soime- 
thing entirely new in the way of trimming for 
an infant’s cloak. ‘Phe pellisse part is cut after 
the old pattern of a long sacque, with or with- 
out sleeves, and a circulat cape, which is to be 
lined with silk; the cloak itself to be lined and 
wadded with wool or, cotton, and quilted. The 
trimming consist, first of a ruffle four inches 
wide, cut on the bias, and bound with the same. 
This is plaited in blocks of three plaits, such as 
seen in the design, at equal distances. The 
raffle is headed by a bias band one inch and a 
half wide, bound on both sides. The loops 
are turned up over this band with a but- 
ton, and fastened underneath, and thus form the 
shellscallop. As may be seen, they come between 
each block of plaiting in the ruffle. 
is easily cut from the design. They are five : 
inches long, one inch at the end where they are : 
sewed on, and widen out to two inches. The ; 





The shape ; 


trimming is all of white corded silk or satin. 
Two yards will be required. If preferred as a 
matter of economy, the ruffle, band, and points’ 
may all be made of the merino, bound either 
with silk or satin, in which case only three- 
quarters of 2 yard.of either would be necessary, 
and the effect would-be very pretty. Many per- 
sons might prefer it, irrespective of cost. Fora 
baby’s wrap, two.to two and a half yards of me- 
rino, according to the desired length. 

We give, also, in the front of the number, an- 
other illustration of an infant’s cloak, cut after 
the same pattern as that just described. It is 
to be made of merino, and the ornamentation is 
either done in braiding dr embroidery, in white 
silk. A simpler design can be selected, if pre- 
ferred ; and-after itis stamped it is very easily 
done, either in braid 6 embroidery stiteh. The 
cape is here finished with a tied silk fringe. 
For so elaborate a design as this, it would re- 
quire two dozen pieces of braid, or two to three 
ounces of embroidering silk. 

We also give a Poult de Soie petticoat. 





WATER-PROOF CAPE 


AND HOOD. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give here, with an accompanying diagram: 
a seasonable pattern (back and front) for a lady’s 
water-proof cloak, with cape and hood. It con- 
sists, as will be seen, of four pieces, 

A. Hatr or Front. 

B. Har or Back. 


C. Fourrs or Cars. 

D,; Hatr or Hoop. 

We would add, that from E. to F. is the front 
of the eape, and from G. to H. is the shoulder 
of the cape. 

The skirt of this cloak is long, and entirely 
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without trimming, the whole length of the front } faras the hood. The front is also slightly pointed, 
being closed by a row of buttons. On each side } while the sides are deeper, and are rounded a 
of the front is a rather deep, round pocket, fast- } the bottom, to imitate large sleeves. The cape 
ening with a small button at top. There are no} is trimmed by an embroidery in black braid, 





Wann romans 




















sleeves, but the arm-holes and the upper part of ; There is a round hood similarly embroidered, 
the garment are covered by a pelerine cape, form- ' and finished by two tassels, and a narrow stand- 
ing slight points at the back, which is cut®up as } up collar. 





SOFA CUSHION ON JAVA CANVAS. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 
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Our engraving. represents, in a@ reduced size, The canvas is buff-colored. The diamonds are 
about a quarter of the pattern. The full quarter } worked in brown wool of two shades, and filled 
is given, up and down; but a slight portion is } in with stars of red and green silk, alternately. 
cut off, on the left, to get the engraving into} The border must be worked in corresponding 
the .page. colors. 
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SLEEVELESS JACKET IN KNITTING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Ladies so often catch cold, in this climate, by 
not being warmly enough clothed about the 


chest, that we have had prepared a pattern in 
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knitting for a sleeveless jacket, just the thing for 
winter-wear. We give front and back views of 
it, and also a detail of the knitting itself. 


The materials required are gray, single Berlin ; each side the three middle ribs in the row. Then 


wool, fine bone knitting-needles, No. I2, a fine 
bone crochet-hook, and six buttons for the front. 
The two fronts and backs of this bodice, as re- 
presented in our engraving. are knitted sepa- 
rately, and sewn together. You commence with 
the back, and for it cast on 84 stitches, knit back. 
Then for the first row begin the brioche stitch. 
This is commenced by * bringing the thread for- 
ward, slip the next stitch as if you were going 
to purl it, and knit the following; repeat from *, 
In the 2nd row you bring the thread forward, 
slip 1, knit 2 together, mark the three middle 
ribs in this row, and work 7 more rows; then in 
the 9th row on each side of these’ stitches de- 
crease a stitch for the back, continue the whole 
of the jacket in the brioche stitch, and in the 
13th, 17th, 21st, 24th rows, decrease 1 stitch on 
226 





knit 6 more plain rows; then increase at the 
commencement and end of each row 1 stitch in 
every alternate row ; work in this manner for 30 
more rows. Then follow 75 plain rows for the 
armholes. The shoulder is decreased after the 
8rd rib on each side the work 1 stitch in every 
alternate row; 17 ribs should be left for the 
neck, which must be cast off loosely. The arn- 
holes are worked without any decreasing. Then 
decrease on the shoulder in the same way as you 
did the back, and when half an inch is worked 
of the shoulder begin to decrease for the neck, 
casting off 3 in the first row of decreasings ; then 
decrease one stitch in every alternate row until 
yon have only one stitch on the needle, and 
fasten off. Sew the shoulders and sides together. 
The other front should be worked in the same 
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as ene 
manner as this. When these are all complete, 
you crochet round the neck and armholes the 
following border.—Ist row... I treble on the first 
stitch, *Ch. 1 treble on the next stitch ; repeat 
from *—2nd row. Crochet over the next 2Ch., 5 
Ch. ; repeat from *, and fasten off. A crochet bor- 
dor is next required down the two fronts, and 
round the bottom of the work. Thijs is erocheted 
separately, and is sewn or crocheted on to the edge 
of the jacket. Our illustration, gives the bor- 
der in a large and clear type. It is worked with 













7Ch. Take 3 chain stitches up as if for crochet 








In the 2d row take the 


tricotee, and work off. 





long loop, and put the needle through the work 
instead of the long loop only. The arrow in the 
‘engraying williguide@jyou. Work off this row as 
hefore, and in every alternate row make 6 Ch. 
in commencing. which will form an edge to the 
border. This border would be greatly improved 
by lining it with some bright silk, forming a 
good contrast:to the wool used. Buttons should 
be sewn down each front, and a cord to match 
the silk used to fasten the jacket. The fronts 
of the jacket are embroidered with a little pat- 
tern worked diagonally. 
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These stitches are most useful in finishing 
children’s washing frocks, morning dresses, etc., 
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and worked in silk for ticking work. In No, 1 
you work the long stitch first across the pattern. 
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POINT RUSSE. 
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The needle in the engraving is in the right posi- 
tion for this ‘stitch. You then make the loop by 
putting the needle in close by the top of the last 
long stitch worked, bringing it out at the end of 
the half loop lying at the top of the pattern. In 
No. 8, the small double stitches in the middle of 
the loops are all worked first at equal distances, 


} then the thread, wound through as represented 


in the engraving. . No. 2, isa double feather 
stitch, and is so clearly designed that it will be 
unnecessary to describe it in detail. 
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i In the front of the number, printed in blue, 
double-size, we give a pattern for a tidy in 
erochet, representing a boy and girl see-sawing. 








JANE WEAVER. 
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We areeontinually being asked for patterns for 
these tidies. 


























BORDER IN TATTING. 


BY MES, JANE WEAVER. 


You require two shuttles for this pattern, work- 
ing with one upon the thread in the 2nd shuttle. 


You commence the pattern in the corner of the 
first cone, and work over the 2nd thread 10 
double, *, then with the shuttle only work an 
oval of 10 double, 3 double over the 2nd thread ; 
repeat from * until you have 15 small ovals, then 
5 double over the 2nd thread, and knot the 
thread to the piece left in commencing, making 
them fit closely, and shape at the same time the 





first piece according to your design. Over the 
2nd thread work 13 double, join tv the 7th of 
the first 10 double worked on the 2nd thread, 4 
double on the 2nd thread, an oval with the shut- 
tle of 10 double, * 3 double over the 2nd thread, 
an oval like the last ; repeat from the last * unti] 
you-have four small ovals, then join to the 7th of 
the iast 18 double worked over the 2nd thread, 
then leave a small piece of cotton, and work an 
oval of 10 double, 1 purl, 10 double, this oval 
lies across the top of the pattern; twist the 
thread, join to the same double again as the last 
join, and work over the 2nd thread 10 double, 
this is for the bar at the top; the double must 
not be commenced close to the join, cut off the 
thread, commence the pattern again, working the 
first 7 of the 10 double over the new thread, and 
the ends of the other two threads, then proceed 
as before, join the first oval to the purl on the 
large oval, and the fifth oval to the 1éth on the 
last pattern. 





INSERTION IN TATTING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVEB. 


This pattern is worked with two shuttles. You 
begin with 3 double over the 2nd thread, an oval 


with the shuttle only of 10 double; repeat until 
you have 6 ovals, then 8 double on the 2nd 
thread, an oval of 6 double, 1 purl, 6 double, 





draw up, reverse the work, and work 1 double 
over the Znd thread, then an oval, 3 double, as 
before, until you have 2 ovals, the 8rd oval work 
with a purl between the 5th and 6th double, then 
repeat to the end of 6 more ovals, reverse, and 
work 3 double, an oval twice more, 3 double, 
join to the purl on the oval made with 12 double, 
then repeat from the commencement of the pat- 
tern. In workiug the 8rd small oval after re- 
versing the work, instead of making a purl stitch, 
join it to the 2nd thread just before the two 
small ovals in the middle of the pattern. 
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THE NEW SPANISH COMB. 


* BY MBS. JANE WEAVEB. 


There is no doubt that a decided revolution is ; or Spanish, comb to give height to the coiffure. 
gradually working itself out in the style of dress- Some of these combs are of tortoise-shell, and 
ing ladies’ hair. The huge chignons falling long others of imitation shell; but the latter are so 
below the nape of the neck, and protruding skillfully manufactured that it is almost impos- 
several inches from the back of the head, are } sible to detect that they are not real shell. The 
giving place to a thick coil of hair, pinned mid- } imitation combs are perforated with fancy pat- 
way up the back of the head, and resting against ; terns; that is, above the comb proper there is 
ahigh, handsome comb. Not content with the coil, } an open-work shield, which measures an inch 
which is always a gracéful arrangement of the wider at the top than at the bottom. We give, 
back hair, leaders of fashion now add the tall, i here, as an illustration, one of these combs. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


‘DrerHERIA.—This formidable epidemic throat disease, now 
so prevalent in many parts of the United States, is ushered 
in with a cold shiver, with pains in the limbs, and general 
lassitude. The soreness of the throat may be considerabie, 
rendering the act of swallowing difficult and painful, ‘or 
there may be felt but little pain, with loss of voice. There 
is more or less swelling of the glands of the neck, the lining 
membrane of the nose, ear, and mouth sometimes becoming 
affected. The fever attending it is very great, the pulse run- 
~ ning as high as from a hundred and forty toa hundred and 
eighty pulsations to the minute. On viewing the throat, if 
the examination be made early, the tonsils will be seen to. be 
enlarged, and over the surface will be found scattered nu- 
merous specks of a light ash or buff color. And now, if a 
later inspection be made, these will be seen to have united, 
presenting the appearance of a skin or piece of wash-leather, 
from which the term diptheria takes its name. The disease, 
first attacking the tonsils and neighboring parts of the throat, 
may extend to the windpipe, giving rise to symptoms simu- 
lating croup. It is sometimes attended with an eruption 
not unlike scarlativa, which has caused it to be confounded 
with that disease, and which has led some authors to believe 
it is due to suppressed scarlatina poison; but that it is an 
affestion of a perfectly distinct type there can be no ques- 
tion. Diptheria is a highly contagious disease, and if there 
be a family of children in the house, it will be difficult to pre- 
vent its spreading from one to the other. Nevertheless, 
every precaution should he taken to guard against such dire 
results, as the lives of one-third the number of those attacked 
would probably be sacrificed. The patient should be trans- 
ferred to the uppermost part of the house, to a room so situ- 
ated as to admit of being shut off from the rest, and the same 
means of keeping the atmosphere of the apartment moist, 
and at one temperature, should be employed as is em- 
ployed in croup. A free current of air should be kept 
passing through the house by opening all doors and win- 
dows; or if the weather be too severe to allow of this, a fire 
should be kept burning in every room. Disinfectants should 
also be unsparingly used. 

Tn no case of illness does the chance of recovery depend 
so much upon the patient’s powers to resist the exhanstive 
effects of disease as in this, the tendency ¢) death from ex- 
haustion being most marked and rapid. The necessity, 
therefore, of commencing early with stimulating and nour- 
ishing foods will at once be understood. Port wine, brandy, 
beef-tea, milk and eggs, must be given the patient. The 
egg may be either lightly boiled, or beaten up with a small 
quantity of brandyor sherry,and given a teaspoonful at a 
time, at short intervals, Port wine and brandy, when ad- 
ministered, must be diluted with an equal quantity of water. 
And here we would observe, as to the’ us¢.of stimalants in 
this disease, when once satisfied that your child ia siffering 
from diptheria, do not hesitate to give them, for while you 
are demurring, your child may be lost; and it is surprising 
the quantity a child will bear. Everything nourishing, 
everything supporting, is indicated in the treatment of dip- 





theria, and the medicine therefore should be of a tonic and, 


strengthening nature also. A competent physician should 
immediately be sent for, as the disease is too dangerous a 
one to be trifled with. But, in the-hands ofa good doctor, 
there is, generally, not much to fear; for the disease is much 
better understood than it was, when it first became known, 
and now yields , as a rule, to proper treatment. 
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Tue Ivy-Leavep PeLarconiuom.—Among the numeroyg 
plants now in use for the ornamentation of hanging-baskets, 
for draping vases, or for training loosely up conservatory 
pillars, few surpass the Ivy-Leaved Pelargonium. The green 
and bronze-leaved varieties are also suitable for use in this 
way, but the variegated varieties are the most attractive, 
Iu addition to their graceful habits of growth, they possag 
the great advantage of almost entire immunity from the 
attacks of insects. This is a great desideratum, more espe. 
cially in the care of plants that are suspended over others; 
as in this position, if infested with insects, they quickly 
communicate them to all plants that grow below them, 
They are also plants of easy culture, and strike freely in sand 
and loam in small pots. Ordinary loam, to which has been 
added a little well-rotted manure and sand, suits them per. 
fectly. They require little attention beyond stopping, in 
order to induce them to break sufficiently to afford the pro. 
per amount of shoots to give them a well-furnished appear 
ance. An eight or ten-inch pot will be found large enough 
for them, and for large hanging-baskets, two or three plants 
may be put together, or they may be mixed in this way 
with other plants, suitable for this description of decoration, 
The old plants may be cut back, and induced to break afresh, 
or young ones may be struck, and the old ones thrown away, 
when the baskets or vases are refilled. 

“Tur Gems or Art.”—We have often been asked to pub- 
lish a selection of the best engravings that have appeared in 
“ Peterson.” We have doneso accordingly this year, and will 
send it, as a premium to persons getting up clubs, if they prefer 
it, instead of the large-sized engraving, “Christ Weeping 
Over Jerusalem.” The book has been called “The Gems of 
Art,” and contains twenty-five of our very best steel plates, 
By getting up enough clubs, you can earn, not only an extra 
copy, but also the premium picture and the “Gems.” Fora 
dollar extra we will send the “Gems” to any subscriber. 

A Five Doriar Engraving is given to any subscriber, 
whether singly or in clubs, who will send us fifty cents. This 
is a nominal price, and hence the offer is confined strictly to 
friends, that is to subscribers to “Peterson.” Thus, for 

2.50, any person can get either of our five dollar premiums 
—as well as a copy of “ Peterson” for 1873; or, in a club, for 
even less. This is a dollar cheaper than any other perk 
odical offers. Whatever others do, “ Peterson” always does 
better. 


DreEssinc TERRAPIN AND SNAPPER.—We have been asked 


for a good reecipt for dressing terrapin and snapping turtle. 
Have them first boiled and. cleaned, several hours before 
using. To either, of average size, take a quarter ofa pound 
of butter, and mix, with a desertspoonful of flour, to a paste, 
Pnt the meat in the skillet, with one gill of cream, and heat 
thoroughly ; then add the butter and flour, with sufficient 
salt and pepper to season to taste. Lastly, two gills of 
sherry wine. 


A Laraety IncrEAsep Epition For 1873 is our reward for 
having expended 80 much on “ Peterson,” Jast year, and this. 
“The way to win success,” says the old proverb, “is to de- 
serve it.” 

A Lavy Warres:—“ I have taken your magazine for seven 
years, and I do think the steel engravings alone are worth the 
price of the book.” 
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Appitioxs To CLu'Bs may be made at the price paid by the ; 
yest of the club. When enongh additional subscribers have 
thus been sent to make a second club, the person sending 
them, is entitled to a second premium or premiums. Always 
notify us, however, when such a second club is completed. 
These additions may be made at any time during the year. 
Only all such additional subscribers must begin, like the rest 
of the club, with the January number. 

Tus Immense INorease in our list, early in the year, de- 
layed for a week, or ten days, the filling orders for the maga- 
zine; but by employing extra clerks, and working late, we 
have now caught up, and all letters are answered promptly. 

“fflome Is Lonety.”—A lady sends us two dollars for her 
subscription for 1873, and writes :-- “ I thought I would not 
take your magazine this year, but home seems dull and 
lonely without it, so I send for it again.” 

We Catt ATTENTION, again, to the superiority of the steel- 
fushion-plates in this magazine. “In style, correctness, and 
ovlor, they have no equals anywhere,” writes a lady to us. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS 

The Revision of the English Version of the New Testament. Ry 
J.B. Lizitfoot, D. D., Canon of St. Puul’s, and Hulsean Professor 
of Divinity, Cambridge ; Richard Chenevix French, D. D., Arch- 
bishop of Dublin; C. J. Ellicott, D. D., Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol. With an Introduction by Philip Scheff, D. D., Professor 
of Divinity in the Union Theological Seminary, New York. 1 vol., 
8v0. New York: Hurper & Brothers —There has been, for 
many years, considerable agitation on the subject of a revi- 
sion of the English Bible. Two centuries and a half have 
passed since the present version appeared, and in the inter- 
val scholarship has made such strides, that there is a grow- 
ing conviction that the translation might, in some respects, 
be improved. The reverence for a version that our fathers 
and grandfathers, and great-grandfathers used, and tha: is 
interwoven with our own memories of the texts we learned 
atour mother’s knees, has hitherto been effectyal, practically, 
to stop any alteration in the accepted translation even of the 
New Testament, but the conviction that some «mendations 
are desirable, in fact necessary; grows with every genera- 
tion, and will ultimately, we think, bear down all opposi- 
tion. Already, in fact, the Convocation of Canterbury, in 
England, has begun the work of a revision. The task, how- 
ever, is an exceedingly delicate one. Several treatises 
on the subject have been written, accordingly, by various 


Tre tson at Home. By Mrs. Greenough, 1 vol.,8vo. Philada. : 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This novel hs nv political signifi- 
cance, a3 its name would seem to imply. On the contrary, 
the scene is not even laid in America; the incidents trans- 
pire wholly in England; the story is one of domestic and 
family treachery. The baseness of Lady Tremyss, the 
fidelity of Walter, and the love of Edith Arden, are all wel 
told. The characters have life; and the incidents are ai.- 
sorbing. On the whole, a3 novels gu, it is an engrossing oue. 
The volume is handsomely printed and bound. 

Songs for our Darlings. By Unel Willis. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co.—This is an exceedingly charming 
little volume. It contains some of the very best rhymes fur 
children that have ever been written ; is profusely illustrated, 
and is bound with unusual good taste. The illustrat.ons 
are very fair: indeed, much above the average in such 
books. 

Madame De Chambley. By Al der Dnmas, 1 rol., 8 vo. 
Philada.; T. B. Peterson & Bvothers.—For stir and life, in bis 
novels, Dumas, as we have often said, has never been sur- 
passed. In this story, the author draws largely from his 
own experiences in early life, so that, in some respects, it is 
one of his very best, 

An Only Sister. By Madame Guizot De Witt. 1 vol., 16mo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—This little story, by the 
daughter of Guizot, paints real French life, and the real 
French woman, in her best and noblest type, and not tire 
false and meretricious creature which certain writers would 
fain hold up as her representative. 

The Wandering Heir, By Charles Reade. 1vol., 8 vo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—This new novel, by the most sen- 
sational writer of the day, is founded on a true incident, the 
kidnapping of the heir to a title and fortune, about a cen- 
tury ago, and the selling him into slavery in America. 

Only Girls. By Virginia F. Townsend. 1 vol.,16mo. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard.—Miss Townsend always writes well, and . 
this is one of her best books. The story is charmingly illus- 
trated. 

Expiation. By Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr. 1 vol., 12 mo, Philada: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co.—This is by an American writer, the 
author of “Sybil Huntingdon,” etc.; aud is, we think, an 
improvement even on that story. 

Sdly Williams, The Mountain Girl. By Mrs. E. D, Cheney. 
1 wol., 16mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—A delightful little 
story for young people, spiritedly illustrated by Miss L. B. 
Humphreys. 

Kentucky's Love, By Edmund King. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston : 
Lee & Shepard.—A story of Paris, during the Franco-Prus- 
sian war, spiritedly told. It gives a very animated picture 
of the greatest siege the world has ever seen. 











learned divines. Of these treatises, those by Archbishop 
Trent, Bishop Ell‘eott, and Professor Lightfoot, discussing 
the principles and mode of revision, are the best; and they 
are reprinted, in the book before us, for the benefit of the 
American public, with an introduction by Professor Schaff. 


Journalism in the United States, from 1690 to 1872. By Frede- 
rick Hudson, 1vol., 8 vo. New York: Harper & Brothers— 
This is a really excellent account of the rise and spread of 
hewspapers on this side of the Atlantic, from their first faint 
beginnings up to the present time. It bas been compiled 
with great care, and is full of curious information. Tho ac- 
count of the party papers, at the beginning of this centurv, 
when editors were more violent, perhaps, than ever before 
or since, is especially interesting. The book makes a large 
volume of nearly eight hundred pages. 

Livingstone and his African Explorations, 1 vol.,12mo. New 
York : Adams, Victor & Co.—A good map of the water-shed 
of the Nile, accompanies this popular account of Livingstone’s 





explorations, and of Stanley's expedition, adding greatly to 
the value of the book. 


The Children’s Treasure. The Infant’s Delight. 2vols. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard.—Two small volumes for little children, 
illustrated with colored engravings. The illustrations are 
quite above the ordinary. 

Dombey & Son. Ry Charles Dickens. 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—Another of that handsome, large octavo, 
illustrated edition of Dickens, the popular “ Household” one 
of the Harpers. 

Sermons by T. De Witt Talmage. Seeond Series. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers—We noticed the first series of 
these sermons, when they appeared, some months ago. This 
second series is of a similar character. 

The Seven Hills, By Professor James De Mille. 1 vol., 24 mo. 
Boston: Lee & ~hepard.—This is a capital description of Rome, 
written in the guise of a narrative, and for young people. 
It is one of the popular “ Young Dodge Club.” 

Little Canary Series. 4 vols., 24 mo, Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard.—A charming series of stories for youngchildren. They 
are illustrated, and very prettily bound 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Tue Test or ExceLLence.—Notwithstanding the unpre- 
cedented success and popularity of the Wilson Sewing Ma- 
chine, there are still a few incredulous people, easily in- 
fluenced by the representations of parties in maintaining 
the high prices of sewing machines, to believe that a sewing 
machine must necessarily be sold at a higher price to be a 
goud one, and thereby submit willingly to be imposed upon, 
To all such we have one brief piece of advice, Go to the 
saiesrooms of the Wilson Sewing Machine Company, ex- 
amine the work of the Wilson carefully and critically, see it 
operate on all classes of goods, inspect its workings in detail, 
and finally set down tothe machine and operate it yourself. 
Ask any lady who has used one for a year or more, and hear 
her verdict. 

If this does not convince you that a really first-class ma- 
chine can be sold at a popular price, then you are past cun- 
‘viction of anything. Salesroom at 1309 Chestnut strect, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and in all other cities in the United States. 
The company want agents in country towns, 

Tr gives us PLeasurs to commend to the highest con- 
fidence of the sick, the Remedial Institute of the Drs. Strong, 
of Saratoga, N. Y., an advertisement of which is found on 
our cover. The doctors are thoroughly educated men, of 
wide reputation for skill and reliability. The Institute is 
furnished with the most extensive and perfect appliances for 
the treatment of the various chronic diseases of ladies and 
gentlemen. We would earnestly advise any of our readers 
who are seeking treatment away from home, to visit tho 
Institute of the Drs. Strong. They issue a very attructive 
pamphlet, descriptive of their mode of treatment. 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Mag atr bl 
prices. “ Peterson's Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any mouthly publication, and goes to every county, vii- 
lage, aud cross-roads, Address Pererson’s MaGazing, 306 
Chestuut street, Philadelphia, Pa., 

Tue BurraLto Brann, and other articles advertised by 
Peake, Opdyke & Co., are of very great merit, as, we believe, 
we have informed our readers more than once, So many 
inferior fabrics are in she market thet it is well to know 
where good ones can be found. 

Tue Saves or tHe Aspestos Roortne, advertized on our 
outside cover for February, have doubled during the last 
three years, which goes to confirm the old proverb, that a 
good article, well advertised, is suce to meet with success. 
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BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M, D. 


No. I1.—Tue Use anp Asus or Buisrers. 


Opium, tartar emetic and mercury, like the fabled weird 
sisters, Clotho, Lachesis and Atropos, work in harmony to- 
gether to abbreviate the span of infantile existence; and 
when they fai! to cure (!) or remedy “ remediable ills,” another 
lethiferous agent is brought into play to finish the work, so 
badly carried on from its inception. This is the fly-blister— 
cerat, canthar.—as it usually appears on the prescription 
paper, of the action of which, and its effect upon young 
children, every mother should be informed. 

As the skin, in infancy, is more delicate in structure, pos- 
sesses greater vascularity, and a much higher degree of sen- 
sibiliy, it is at once apparent that blisters must not only 
produce their specific effects in a shorter time than they do } 


ae 
in the adult, but the inflammation resulting from their'ag, 
tion is also much greater in the young subject, and ay 
much more apt to be followed by injurious Consequences 
from the resulting inflammation, such as deep, rodent ule 
ration, gangrene, and even death. Melancholy instances of 
this character, quite too numerous, can be found on medic 
record. 

Dr. Ryan says: “I have seen a blister on the chest fo) 
lowed by sloughing, and an aperture form over the epigay 
trium, which exposed the viscera beneath.” 

The late Professor Chapman. of this city, wrote, that i, 
chiidren a blister “sometimes induces gangrene, as I haya 
witnessed in two or three instances.” 

Fortunate, indeed, is the physician who, in a practice of 
twenty-five years, has not seen many such cases in his oyy 
practice, or that of his professional brethren. Recently I 
was called to a babe of a few months old, abandoned by the 
family physician as hopeless, upon whose little breast [ 
found a partially ulcerated and inflamed surface four inches 
square, the result of a fly blister ordered to be left on six 
hours by an “aged and experienced” physician, a day or two 
previous. The infant died, of course, not from the catarrh, 
but from gangrene, which utterly destroyed the intercostal 
muscles between the first and second, and second and thin) 
ribs, on either side of the sternum, 

When blisters are ordered by the family physician, the 
mother should entrust its action to none, but have a per 
sonal, watchful care over it, raising the plaster at no distant 
intervals, and observing the condition of the skin, and re- 
move it as soon as the surface appears uniformly reddened, 
and then apply a soft, moist poultice of bread and milk, 
Thus will be effected vesication in a tew hours, and all the 
good that can possibly be derived from the blister, and the 
possible injurious consequences generally avoided. 

4a5~ Do not allow a blister to remain on a child six, four, 
or even two hours, though so ordered by “age and experi- 
ence,” without the above precautionary measures. 

In two or three hours after the application of the poultice, 
the serum will be ready, generally, to discharge, and thea 
a thick layer of finely corded cotton should be applied, to 
absorb the continued discharge. In two days, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, a new cuticle will be formed, the old 
come off with the cotton, and the blistered surface cured, 
Space will permit for only one more caution in refer 
ence to the application of this powerful agent; and that is, 
when the skin is in a morbid or preternaturally injected and 
excited state, as in the case of measles and scarlatine, ulcers 
tion and gangrene are by no means unusual sequences of 
blisters. 

Professor Dunglison leaves behind him the recorded fact 
that he has seen “several cases of death manifestly caused 
by the use of blisters in scarlatine and measles.” This 
should be received as preeautionary advice by the young 
practitioner, and even if the experienced or aged one is so 

indful of the d of their improper or injudicious 
use, should ise a respectful but firm stand, as 
the natural protector of their children, against the “ use and 
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abuse of blisters.” 





HORTICULTURAL. 

A Worp Asout Prunine.—The love of flowers is increas 
ing, with every returning season, not only in country 
districts, but in our cities also. Window gardening, for 
winter, hanging-baskets, even the solitary flower-pot, are 
seen, where, twenty years ago, nothing of the kind was tobe 
found. This growing taste is a proof of advancing culture 
Whatever helps to beautify life refines the character alse 





A home, in which flowers are cherished, is, so far forth, 


{ brighter and happier household for all who belong to it. 


With the advent of Spring comes the thought of out-of 
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door gardens. But it does not do to be too much in a hurry, 
There is wisdom in the old adage, “one swallow docs not 
makoa summer.” This axiom is particularly worth remem- 
jzance by @ large tribe of ardent votarivs of the horticultu- 
mlart, The first advent of a few encouraging days of pre- 
cocious spring too often sets such enthusiasts to work, at 
operations far better delayed till settled weather affords rea- 
sonable prospect of successful results, when arrangements 
will not be nullified by those adverse climatic changes which 
usually characterise our fickle American springs. The ro- 
turn of wintry weather, last year, in March and April, fur- 
nished an apt illustration of the impolicy of prematurely 
commencing garden work. There is always plenty of useful 
occupation to be found during doubtful periods, in studying 
arrangements and perfecting designs; and to these points 
the attention of experienced practitioners will be directed, 
rather than to operations out of doors. 

For instance, we will take the case of pruning rose-trees. 
Some of the older writers have laid down the principle of 
pruning these in February. We, on the contrary, believe it 
best to delay the operation till April; and the rationale 
of theargument is this, The new shoots begin to grow first at 
the top of the old branches. If these are removed in cutting 
back the plant into shape, the growth is thrown into the 
lower shoots—the very shoots which are to constitute the 
future plant—which in their tender state are necessarily 
destroyed by inclement weather. _Hence the advantage of 
late over early pruning. And here, perhaps, it may not be 
without advantage to throw out a few hints as to the most 
scientific method of carrying out the work. Be it remem 
bered, that a skillful operator prunes with his wits as well as 
hands. His eyes are open, his judgment is on the alert, 
while wielding his weapon, which should have a razor edge, 
for no hacking or splintering must be allowed. With pro- 
phetic eye he must foresee the future growth, and prepare 
for symmetrical development. These are immutable canons 
tobe borne in mind. Vigorous growers must not be shortened 
in too much. Old and unhealthy wood must be entirely 
removed. The inside of the tree must be kept open, to 
facilitate the action of light and air, two of the safety-valves 
against the invasions of insect pests. Plump, healthy eyes, 
pointing outwards, must be selected to cut above, and the 
knife should pass through the branch removed at an angle 
of forty-five degrees. Moderate-growing varieties should be 
shortened back much more than the robust and vigorous 
kinds. Old and unhealthy plants, especially standards,may 
be rejuvenated by paring the wood entirely down to the 
work. Abundant new eyes will then push forth, forming 
the bases for a new tree. Fruit trees must be pruned upon 
similar general rules, So much for this important operation: 

Next month we shall have something to say about deco- 
rating your gardens by what is called the “ bedding system.” 
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MEATS. 

Mutton Cutlets, Plain —Take a neck of mutton that has 
been killed three or four days. Saw off the rib bones and 
the scrag-end, so as to leave the cutlet bones three-and-a 
half inches long. The spine bones must also be removed 
without injuring the fillet. Then divide the neck of mut- 
ton into as many cutlets as there are bones. From the 
Upper part of each bone the meat must be detatched three- 
quarters ofan inch. Dip them in water, and flatten them. 
Trim away the superfiuous fat and sinewy parts, Season 
them with pepper and salt. Dip a paste-brush into clarified 
butter, pass it over the cutlets, boil them before a clear fire, 
and serve with brown gravy under them. 





Coquilles, or Scalloped Meat, etc.—In the English way of 
scalloping, the cold meat is chopped up, seasoned, and mixed 
with bread-crumbs; rightly the bread-crumbs should only 
be placed upon the top. Take any kind of cold roast meat, 
cut it into exceedingly thin slices of about an inch across; 
season it well; pour over it enough wine, gravy, and melted 
butter to moisten; place it in buttered scallop-shells; sprin- 
kle bread-crumbs pretty thickly on the top, and place them 
in a hot oven till well browned. Some sliced mushrooms 
are a great improvement. Cold rabbit, harg sweetbreads, 
poultry, ox-palates, calves’-brains, veal, and different kinds 
of fish, are specially adapted for coquilles, Serve in the 
shells, 


Mince Meat.—One pound of beef suet, chopped very fine, 
one pound of raisins, stoned and chopped, one pound of cur- 
rants, well washed and dried in a cloth, one pound of apples, 
chopped, one pound of white sugar, powdered, one ounce of 
citron, candied, one ounce lemon-peel, candied, the rinds of 
two lemons, grated, the juice of one, a very little salt, mace, 
cinnamon, allspice, and cloves, ground, about half an ounce, 
in equal parts, one glass and a half port wine, one glass and 
a half of brandy. Mix well in a jar a few days before 
wanted, 

Croquettes” of Meat, etc.—Mince any kind of cold meat, 
game, fish, or poultry; season it well; mix it with some 
gravy, thickened almost to a paste with yolks of eggs. 
Make it either into balls or rolls, dip them twice successively 
into eggs and bread-crumbs,and fry them brown. The lean 
should predominate one-third over the fat, or the croquettes 
will not be sufficiently firm. This isa relishing way of em- 
ploying cold meat. 

Oyster Pies,—To seventy-five oysters take two boiled eggs, 
(the yolks chopped,) and some bread-crumbs mixed in with 
them. Add some butter to the oysters, as much pepper as 
you like, twelve cloves, some mace, and one onion. Fill 
your pies, put the top crust on, and bake them in the oven 
half an hour. 

Cold Meat, Pn Persillade.—Slice the meat, arrange it in a 
dish, pepper it, place some bits of butter on it, strain on it 
some shred parsley and shalot, moisten it with gravy, thickly 
sprinkle it with rasped toast, and put it into an oven for a 
quarter of an hour. A little Parmesan cheese may be added 
if the flavor is approved of. 

DESSERTS. 

Calves’-Feet Jelly.—It is best to make the plain jelly the day 
before. Clean and slit four calves’ feet, and boil them in 
four quarts of water (slowly) till reduced to half; the whites 
of seven eggs, well beaten with the shells, the juice of five 
lemons, half the peels, half an ounce of isinglass, three- 
quarters of a pound of !ump sugar, half a pint of white wine, 
two glasses of brandy. During the boiling process the 
liquor should be carefully sklmmed, then strained and freed 
from fat. The whites of eggs, etc., should be added to it 
when nearly cold, but not. set, and the whole should be 
stirred on the fire till it boils, The lemon-peel should be 
put at the bottom of the jeily-bag, and the wine and brandy 
should be added after the jelly is clarified. 

Apple Fritters.—Peel three large apples, cut them in slices, 
half an inch thick; remove the core with a cutter; pug 
them into a flat dish with some pounded sugar and half a 
glass of brandy. This should be done at least one hour be- 
fure dinner-time. . Put three tablespoonfuls of flour into a 
basin, with a pinch of salt, and a few drops of salad-oil. 
Moisten with tepid water; stir it very lightly together, as 
the paste must riot become stringy, but should drop off the 
spoon. When ready. whisk the whites of two eggs into a 
stiff froth, stir in gently, dry the apples in a cloth, pass each 
one separately into the batter, drop them into hot fat, and 
fry a golden cotor. Shake a little sugar over them, and 
serve on 4 napkin. 
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Transparent Pudding.—Twelve ounces of powdered loaf- 
sugar, twelve ounces of butter, twelve yolks of eggs. Melt 
the butter over a slow fire, stir in the sugar, beat the eggs, 
and mix all well together. Butter a mouid, and bake it 
well in a slow oven an hour; or line a flat dish with puff- 
paste, and put the mixture in it. Orange marmalade, 
pounded and added just before putting in the paste, makes 
a nice variety of this sort of pudding, Sauce for the above: 
Four ounces of powdered loaf-sugar, a glass of white wine, 
and the juice ¢f a lemon, and the rind grated. Simmer this 
over the fire a few minutes. 


CAKES. 

Soda-Biscuits.—Put two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar into 
one quart of flour; sift both together, and rubin thoroughly 
two large spoonfuls of butter. Put one teaspoonful of soda 
into a tablespoonful of cold watcr, and stir till all is dis- 
solved ; then put it into a pint of cold water and pour it on 
the flotr, Stir together quickly. If it cannot be rolled out, 
add a little more flour, but just as little as it is possible to 
roll out the biscuits with. Cut in,shape and bake imme- 
diately. The great secret of making good soda-biscuits is, 
to sift the soda with the flour, to have the soda thoroughly 
dissolved; the dough made as thin and as quickly as possi- 
ble, and baked immediately. 

Rich Plum-Cake.—One pound each, of sugar, butter and 
flour; ten eggs, one pound of raisins, two pounds of cur- 
rants, half a pound of citron, one teaspoonful of cloves, half 
a spoonful of mace, one nutmeg, juice and grated peel of one 
lemon, and halfa teacupful of molasses. Previous to,mixing, 
scatter one teaspoonful of cream of tartar in the flour. Be- 
fore adding the fruit, dissolve half a teaspoonful of soda in a 
tablespoonful of warm milk ; add it to the mixture and beat 
thoroughly. Bake in two tins for an hour aud a half. 

Frosting for Cakes.—Beat the whites of two small eggs to 
a high froth, then add to them a quarter of a pound of white 
ground or powdered sugar ; beat it well until it will lie in a 
heap, and flavor with lemon or rose, This will frost the top 
of a common-sized cake, Put on the center sufficient to 
cover the cake, then dip a broad-bladed knife in cold water, 
and spread the frosting over the whole surface. Dry in an 
oven not too hot. 

Fruit Jumbles.—One pound of sugar, one pound of butter, 
one pound and a quarter of flour, six eggs, half a pound of 
currants, a little soda, and nutmeg. Mix the butter, sugar, 
spices, and eggs, then the currants, next the soda, lastly the 
flour. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Glossy Starch.—Take two ounces of white gum-arabic pow- 
der, put into a pitcher, and pour on it a pint of boiling water, 
according to the degree of strength you desire, and then, 
having covered it, let it stand all night. In the morning 
pour it carefuily from the dregs into a clean bottle; keep it 
for use. A tablespoonful of gum-water stirred into a pint of 
starch that has been made in the usual manner, will give 
lawns, either black or printed, a look of newness, when 
nothing else can restore them after washing. It is also 
good, much diluted, for thin white muslin and bobinet. 

To Keep a Stove Bright by Two Applications a Yvar.—The 
time and labor which are ordinarily required to keep a stove 
bright and clean, prove serious hindrances to the housewife. 
Here is a receipt which will remedy this grievance. Make 
a weak solution of alum-water, and mix “ British Lustre” 
with it. Apply it to the stove when cold; brush and rub it 
until dry. It wifl keep bright for six months. 

Bornz—Borax is used in many large washing establish- 
ments a8 a washing-powder, instead of soda. It does not in 
the slightest degree injure the texture of the linen. Its 
effect is to soften the hardest water, and therefore is a plea- 
sant and useful addition to the water for bathing, Tt is also 
reeommended as excellent for cleansing the hair and teeth. 





reeeees) 
SANITARY. 

Simple Remedg for Eruption in the Face——Take two or three 
handfuls of elder-flower blossoms and one pennywortl ¢ 
camomile flowers ; | our on it, in a large jug, a quart of Wi. 
ing water. Let it stand three or four hours, strain it, pat if 
in a bottle, and drink a wineglassful in the morning, fast 
ing, and once or twice in the day Thc face also should by 
washed once or thrice in the day with some of it. 

Blistered Hands and Feet.—The speediest remedy is to light 
a tallow-candle and let the melted tallow drop in cold water, 
then mix the tallow with strung spirits, and rub it thoroughly 
into the palms and soles. This is both a preventive and 
a cure, 

Sore Mowh.—For some mouths, either in human beings or 
in animuls, no application is equal to tannin, which shoud 
always be kept ia the house for that purpose. A little of 
the powder, sprinkled on the inflamed or sore spots, will 
cure almost immediately, 

Beef Tea.—One pound of gravy-beef, cut in small pieces 
put into a jar, with one pint of cold water; cover the jar 
with a lid, and put it into a sauce-pan nearly full of water; 
let it boil for an hour; let it get cold, when all the fat can be 
taken off; warm it again just before required for use. 

Wash for Freckles.—Take one drachm of muriatic acid, half 
a@ pint of rain-water, and half a teaspoonful of spirit of 
lavender. Mix, and apply it two or three times a day to the 
freckles, A piece of linen, or a camil’s-hair pencil, is the 
best mode of applying it. 

Another.—Two pounds of lean beef, to be cut into an 
earthen pipkin, with two and a half pints of water. This 
should simmer, never boil, to one pint and a half; then 
then strain it. Itshould be as clear as brown sherry. 


‘WARDROBE. 


Chloride of Lime.—In scattering chloride of lime on 
plank in a stable, aH kinds of flies, but more especially 
biting flies, are quickly got rid of. Sprinkling beds of vege 
tables with even a weak solution of this salt, effectually pre- 
serves them from caterpillars, slugs, etc. It has the same 
effect when sprinkled on the foliage of fruit trees. A paste 
of one part chloride of lime, and one-half part of some fatty 
matter placed in a narrow band round the trunk of the tree, 
prevents insects from creeping up it. It has even been no- 
ticed that rats and mice quit places in which a certain quan- 
tity of chloride of lime has been spread. This salt, dried and 
finely powdered, can no doubt be employed for the same 
purpose as flour of sulphur. 


To Clean Black Ribbon.—Take an old kid glove, no matter 
how old, and boil it in a pint of water for a short t:me; then 
let it cool until the leather can be taken in the hand with- 
out burning; use the glove wet with the water to sponge off 
the ribbon. If the ribbon is very dirty, dip it into water 
and draw it through the fingers a few times before sponging. 
After cleaning, lay a piece of paper over the ribbon and 
iron; paper is better than cloth. The ribbon will look 
like new. 

Starching Collars and Cuffs—Always making up our own 
fine linen. we can highly recommend the following plan: 
Let the collars be washed, blued, and dried; then take two 
large tablespoonfuls of ordinary starch, and blend in cold 
water till there is about a breakfastcupful on it. Dip your 
collars through it without going to the sediment; wring 
dry, and lay them in a clean towel for two or three hours; 
then draw them, and iron them, and they will be stiff and 
glazed. 

To destroy Snails.—Place pieces of broken- earlhenware 
over littic heaps of bran, to keep it from the rain. Snails 
are very fond of the bran, and may thus be eas:ly de 
stroyed. 
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Moths in Carpets —A cor dent, who was yed with 
the ravages of moths, writes as follows u—*I put an end to 
the moths in this way. I took a coarse crash towel and 
wrung it out in clean water, and spread it smoothly on tne 
carpet. then ironed it dry, repeating the operatien in ali sus- 

ed places, and those least used. Then, by placing a few 
crumbs of sulphur under the edgésof the carpet, the result 
is accomplished. 

To.Renovate Black Silk.—Rub the silk all over on the right 
side with a solution of «mmonia and water, (two teaspoon- 
fuls of powdered ammonia to a quarter of a pint of warm 
water,) and smooth it on the wrong side with a moderately 
hot iron, and the silk will present a bright black appear- 
ance. 

Wall Paper may be readily cleaned by rubbing it! with 
dry Indian meal on a cloth. Pieces of bread are commonly 
teed for ihis purpose, but the Indian meal is obviously 
cheaper and easier. 
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Fie. 1.—Watkina-Dress oF SILK AND CasHMERE.—The 
under-skirt is of a greenish fawn-colored cashmere, with a 
fuil plaited ruffle of currant-colored silk at the bottom. The 
edge of the cashmere dress is cut far up in points, and bound 
with currant-colored silk, A narrow band of the silk is 
placed a little distance above the points. The upper-skirt 
and cape are trimmed like the lower-skirt. A ‘bow of cur- 
rant-colored ribbon at the back of the cape. 

Fig.u.—Evenine-Dress o¥ BivE Si1k, with a deep plaited 
ruffle at the bottom. White muslin over-dress, rather short, 
and finished with a white ruffle. Low, infant waist, with a 
basque, and blue ribbon trimmings. 

Fig. ut,—Eventna-Dress or Peacu-Covorep §11x.—The 
lower-skirt is trimmed with two lace ruffles, and two straight 
silk ruffles. The top ruffle is headed with a band of silk 
embroidery. A white muslin Polonaise over-dress, tr;mmed 
with lace, Which falls low on the silk skirt. Lace berthe. 

Fie, 1v.—Carriace-Dress or Nite-Green S11x.—The 
under-skirt is trimmed with stripes of velvet, some shades 
darker than the silk. The upper-skirt is trimmed with 
velvet and a deep fringe. The basque and open sleeves 
correspond with the skirts in trimming. Small, green bon- 
net, trimmed with a gauze veil, and a rosette of velvet. 

_ Fig. v.—WALKiNG-DrEss wiTH A VIOLET SILK UNDER- 
Sxret, Srrrpep wirn Biack.—The upper-skirt is of olive 
brown camel’s-hair, trimmed with a ball-fringe, and three 
rows of narrow velvet of a darker shade. The basque is of 
a coat shape, with long, square falls at the back ; has a roll- 
ing collar of velvet, and a bow and ends at the buck of the 
waist, Violet velvet hat, with black feathers. 

Fig. vit.—Home-Dress or Dark SacGe-GREEN CASHMERE.— 
The under-skirt is laid in with plaits both back and front. 
The upper-skitt is of a lighter shade of cashmere, and has a 
deep apron-front, edged with fringe; at the back it forms a 
fuil, short puff, looped up by a sash of the darker shade of 
the cashmere. The body is made with a small basqte, which 
opens at the back, and is made of the darker shade of the 
material, 

Fig. vit.—Watkine-Dress.—The under-skirt is of black 
velveteen, with a deep, scant flounce, with a full plaiting 
above it. Polonaise of chestnut-colored poplin, trimmed 
with intitation fur, and cords dud tassels. Light, cliestnut- 
colored felt hat. 

Fig. vitt.—Dress ror Futt Movurntna, or Biack Casu- 
muerz—The lower-skirt is trimmed with two deep b'as folds, 
with a piping of cashmere at the head of each, and has one 


tuffie of English crepe at the bottom, The over-skirt is } 
draped high up at the side, and ie pointed both back and ; 





front, and finished with a bias band of the cashmere, and 
ball-fringe. Close-fitting basque, trimmed with bias bands, 
and full plaitings of cashmere. Black crepe bonnet, with 
crepe veil. Bombazine can be substituted for the cashmere. 

Fig. rx.—Dress For Hatr-MourninG, or Brack SILK.— 
The lower-skirt has one deep, full-plaited flounce of black 
grenadine, headed by a narrow bias fold of silk. The upper- 
skirt is deep, and pointed at the back, draped high on the 
hips, rather round in front, and trimmed with a plaited 
grenadine ruffle. Deep basque of the silk, trimmed with 
gtenadiue. Black straw hat, and small spotted veil. 

GeneRAL Remarks —We have nothing really new in this 
bleak month to chronicle with regard to the fashions. We 
only see an endless variety of styles, all tending in some de- 
gree to the same effect. Many flounces, ruffles, puffings, and 
quillings, are still worn as a rule, though a simpler style is 
adopted by many who are tired of excessive trimming. 
Bodices aee worn longer..and more trimmed, than they were ; 
but, to a stout person, this is not a becoming mode. It is 
now the fashion to wear skirts cliuging about the ankles as 
much as possible, There is still a puff at the back, but not 
an exaggerated one. Evening dresses, however, require 
more support underneath them than costumes. Long train 
muslin under-skirts are worn bordered with a deep flounce, 
which are edged with either embroidery or lace. These 
minor details are important, for, however skillfully a dress 
may be made, unless its wearer is well petticoated, the effect 
is frequrntly ridiculous. 

Tue TRiMines on evening dresses, such as puffs, ruches, 
laces, etc., are arranged ‘mostly iu perpendicular lines. The 
over-skirts are extremely long at the back, and much orna- 
mented, but in front they are short and untrimmed. Light 
organdy muslin flounces and frills, notched out at the edge, 
are again coming into favor for trimming demi-toilets for 
evening wear. They are arranged in a variety of styles. 

It is very ninch the fashion for trimmings, and also for 
cravats or bows for the hair, to use black or dark-colored 
velvet, lined with some light shade of grosgrain silk or moire 
For instance, brown bronze velvet will be lined with pale- 
blue, and green bronze with flesh color; maroon with maze, 
and garnet-color with pale-rose; while all shades of red, pink, 
orange, mauve, and yellow, look well with black velvet. 
Crepe de chine and satin are also combined in the same 
manner, and make up very prettily into bows for the hair 
and throat, which give a nice finish to the most simple dress. 

Tue Harr is dressed very high, all of it being combed up 
to the top of the head, leaving the back quite bare; a few 
curls fall over the bare space, or the hair is arranged in 
finger puffs. The high combs are very much worn; we 
give an engraving of one. This is not a becoming style to 
all faces, but it has a much more natural look, as so much 
less hair is required to arrange it in this way. 

Hieu CoL.aReT1 28 are now very much worn tocorrespond 
with the high coiff.ures now in vogue. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fre. 1.—Frock or Waite Pique ror 4 Smart Cuitp.—The 
jacket and skirt are braided in white, and a full-plaited ruffle 
of white percale finishes tle skift at the bottom. 

Fic. 11.—Giru’s Dress or Detatne.—The under-skirt has 
deep-plaited flounce of blue delain, and there is also a biue 
vest; the pocket and upper-skirt are of maize-colored delaine. 

Fre. 11t.—Bovy’s Costume or OLtve-Brown KeRrseyMERE.— 
The trousers are rather tight and short. The jacket and 
vest are trimmed with a row of black silk braid. 

Fi. re—Cosrume or Starpep KersrYymerr or Two 
Swipes or Gray.—The trousers are short and tight below 
the knea. The jacket is loose, double-breasted, and belted 
in at the waist, 
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